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What  About  Phonics.^ 

By  EMMETT  ALBERT  BETTS 
Director,  Betts  Reading  Clinic 
257  West  Montgomery  Avenue 
Haverford,  Penna. 

IN  parent-teacher  meetings  on  read-  tions  were  on  the  topic  of  “What  to  do 
ing,  one  of  the  first  questions  is:  about  phonics?” 

“What  about  phonics?”  Variations  In  short,  teachers  as  well  as  parents, 
of  this  question  run  like  these:  want  to  know  what  to  do  about  "phonics 

“Aren’t  phonetics  important?”  in  learning  to  read.”  There  is  more 

“Why  don’t  they  teach  phonics  to-  interest  in  phonics  today  than  there  was 
day?”  a  generation  or  two  ago. 

“Does  a  child  in  school  learn  to  read  Parents,  teachers,  and  employers 
by  sight  or  by  sound?”  complain  about  poor  reading  and  speU- 

“Why  don’t  they  put  words  together  ing.  They  know  that  something  is 
by  sounding?”  wrong  but  they  are  not  too  sure  of  what 

“Why  don’t  they  teach  children  to  the  problem  really  is.  So  it  is  easy  to 
sound  out  words?”  make  the  problem  simple  by  pointing 

“Aren’t  sounds  a  help?”  to  only  one  or  two  possible  causes:  an 

To  teach  or  not  to  teach  children  inability  to  sound  out  words  or  to  say 
to  sound  out  words  has  become  a  red  the  ABC’s.  Unfortunately,  however, 
hot  question  when  parents  get  together,  the  problem  is  usually  not  this  simple. 
For  the  most  part,  they  assume  that  Therefore,  phonics  is  not  a  cure-all,  or 
children  no  longer  learn  to  sound  out  panacea,  for  all  reading  ills, 
w'ords  in  all  schools  and  in  all  class-  Any  reasonable  parent,  teacher,  or 
rooms  of  today.  Moreover,  they  take  business  man  knows  that  all  reading  ills 
it  for  granted  that  the  authors  of  school  cannot  have  one  cause.  For  that  rea- 
readers  have  given  up  the  teaching  of  son,  they  know  that  the  inability  to 
phonics.  sound  out  words  may  be  only  one  of 

In  1934  we  had  more  than  3,000  many  causes  of  reading  difficulties.  (2) 
teachers  in  the  United  States  list  their 

questions  about  how  to  teach  children  Should  Phonics  Be  Taught? 

to  read.  At  that  time  about  one  out  A  good  reader  CO  takes  an  interest 
of  four  questions  was  about  phonics,  to  what  he  reads,  (2)  is  skilled  in  the 
Twenty  years  later  we  again  asked  identification  of  words,  and  (3)  knows 
teachers  to  list  their  questions.  'This  how  to  think  when  he  reads.  Without 
time  more  than  two  out  of  three  ques-  interest,  he  can  be  led  to  books  but  he 
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won’t  read  them.  If  he  cannot  identify 
words,  he  cannot  understand  what  he 
reads  and,  therefore,  loses  interest.  If 
he  has  not  learned  how  to  think  when 
he  reads,  he  is  only  a  word  caller  and 
can  take  no  interest  in  reading.  These 
three  “firsts”  must  be  considered  in  any 
discussion  of  phonics. 

Any  sensible  parent,  teacher,  or  read¬ 
ing  specialist  knows  that  a  good  reader 
uses  phonics  and  other  word  identifica¬ 
tion  skills.  These  skills  are  the  spokes 
in  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  reading  tri¬ 
cycle — the  other  two  wheels  being  in¬ 
terest  and  the  ability  to  think. 

For  the  beginner  all  written,  or  print¬ 
ed,  words  are  new.  They  are  in  his 
speaking  vocabulary  but  he  must  learn 
to  tell  one  group  of  wiggly  lines  from 
another.  He  must  learn  how  to  iden¬ 
tify  a  new  word  quickly  and  easily. 
And  he  must  learn  how  to  recognize 
the  word  the  next  time  he  sees  it.  To 
identify  new  words  and  to  recognize 
old  ones,  he  uses  a  number  of  skills 
including  phonics. 

It  would  be  silly  to  leave  a  child  to 
shift  for  himself  in  learning  phonics 
and  other  word  identification  skills.  It 
would  be  equally  absurd  to  suggest  that 
phonics  is  the  only  set  of  skills  needed 
by  a  good  reader. 

Should  children  be  taught  how  to 
use  phonic  skills?  The  answ’er  is  Yes  I 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned  this  is  not 
a  topic  for  debate.  The  basic  questions 
are:  When  should  phonics  be  taught? 
How  should  phonics  be  taught?  (7,  9) 

Phonetics  and  Phonics 

The  terms  phonetics  and  phonics 
confuse  a  great  many  people.  In  fact, 
these  terms  have  been  used  with  the 
same  meaning.  (2,  4) 


Phonetics 

Phonetics  is  the  science  of  speech 
sounds,  or  phones.  One  who  has  be¬ 
come  skilled  in  phonetics  is  called  a 
phonetician.  He  is  concerned  with 
how  sounds  are  made  by  the  speaker 
and  how  they  are  heard  by  the  listener. 
In  short,  he  is  concerned  with  spoken 
language. 

Teachers  and  speech  specialists  take 
courses  in  phonetics  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  how  to  help  people  to  pronounce 
words  correctly  and  to  hsten  accurately. 
They  know,  for  example,  that  unaccent¬ 
ed  be  in  began  does  not  have  the  same 
sound  as  the  word  be.  They  know  that 
boy  is  not  pronounced  buh-oyl  In 
other  words,  they  know  how  to  teach 
speech  production  without  confusing 
their  pupils  with  distorted  sounds.  This 
is  another  reason  why  parents  and  other 
untrained,  but  well-intentioned,  people 
can  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Phonics,  or  Phonetic  Analysis 

About  100  years  ago,  a  system  of 
phonetics,  or  sounding  words,  was  ad¬ 
vocated  for  teaching  beginners  to  read. 
This  system  soon  replaced  the  old  ABC 
spelling  method.  Interest  in  a  phonic, 
or  phonetic  analysis,  systems  reached 
its  peak  around  1920.  Since  that  date, 
authors  of  school  readers  have  contin¬ 
ued  the  teaching  of  phonics  as  one  of 
several  skills  for  identifying  new  words 
and  recognizing  old  ones.  That  is, 
phonics  has  not  been  dropped  by  the 
authors  of  school  readers.  This  state¬ 
ment,  of  course,  is  contrary  to  public 
opinion  of  today. 

As  late  as  the  1920’s,  some  authors 
of  school  readers  went  so  far  as  to  build 
reading  systems  around  nothing  but 
phonics.  They  carried  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  words  to  the  extreme,  paying 
little,  if  any,  attention  to  the  getting 
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of  thought.  In  fact,  one  system  offered 
almost  eighteen  weeks  of  drill  on  pro¬ 
nouncing  isolated  phonograms  (e.  i.  ba, 
ca)  before  the  child  had  any  real  idea 
of  reading.  To  the  more  sensible  teach¬ 
ers,  this  system  became  known  as  the 
"hiss  and  groan”  method  of  teaching 
reading. 

Some  children  survived  this  phonics 
system,  probably  because  they  had  high 
I.  Q.’s  or  unusual  language  aptitude. 
Others  became  mere  word  callers  or 
crippled  word-by-word  readers.  Many 
top-notch  business  and  professional  men 
were  victims  of  this  system  and  are  now 
taking  adult  courses  in  how  to  read. 
Yet  there  are  those  today  who  are  very 
loud  about  going  back  to  the  dark  ages 
of  teaching  reading. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  “hiss  and 
groan”  system  of  phonics  fell  into  dis¬ 
repute.  It  did  not  make  sense  then  and 
it  makes  less  sense  now. 

In  some  quarters,  the  “Look  and  Say” 
method  was  substituted  for  phonics  sys¬ 
tems  as  a  means  of  teaching  beginners. 
However,  with  rare  exceptions,  the 
authors  of  school  readers  did  offer  sys¬ 
tematic  help  on  phonics  as  one  aid  to 
word  identification,  after  the  child  got 
the  idea  of  reading.  This  statement 
can  be  verified  by  an  inspection  of 
teachers’  manuals  published  since  the 
1920’s. 

In  today’s  reading  systems,  most  chil¬ 
dren  learn  to  use  a  small  reading  vo¬ 
cabulary  before  they  are  introduced  to 
phonics.  Words  in  this  small  vocabu¬ 
lary  are  identified  by  meaning,  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  shape  and  length  of  the 
words,  and  picture  clues.  These  words 
are  the  known  words — sometimes  called 
a  sight  vocabulary — in  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  learn  phonic  clues  as  fast  as  they 
come  to  new  words  containing  similar 
clues. 


But  what  is  phonics?  It  is  really 
translating  parts  of  written  words  into 
the  sounds  they  represent.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  child  learns  to  know  thi  in  this 
so  that  it  serves  as  a  cue  to  new  words, 
such  as  thick,  thing,  and  think.  He 
learns  to  know  ck  in  back  so  that  it 
serves  as  a  cue  in  thick,  clock,  truck, 
stick,  and  check.  In  other  words,  he 
learns  to  look  for  known  groups  of 
letters,  or  cues,  which  stand  for  the 
same  speech  sound  or  sounds. 

The  letters  scr  in  scream,  ca  in  cat, 
aw  in  saw,  and  oa  in  boat  represent 
sounds.  The  letter  t  in  cat  stands  for 
a  single  speech  sound;  scr  in  scream  or 
ca  in  cat,  a  blending  of  sounds;  sat  in 
satisfy,  a  syllable.  All  of  these  letters 
or  groups  of  letters  are  called  phono¬ 
grams. 

Phonograms  are  cues  to  a  word.  For 
example,  the  child  who  says  s-s-s-s  in 
attempting  to  pronounce  scratch  is  not 
using  the  cue  scr  or  sera.  He  is  trying 
to  use  only  a  letter-phonics  system  and, 
therefore,  is  not  successful.  Instead, 
he  must  learn  to  use  different  types  of 
cues — letters  or  groups  of  letters — for 
different  parts  of  words  and  for  differ¬ 
ent  words. 

When  a  person  comes  to  think, 
white,  backache,  accelerator,  or  machin¬ 
ery  and  cannot  pronounce  them,  he 
must  resort  to  what  they  mean  in  the 
sentence  and  to  an  examination  of  the 
word  form.  In  examining  the  word 
form,  he  uses  single  letters  or  groups 
of  letters  as  cues.  If,  for  example,  he 
comes  up  with  ba-cka-che  or  mac-hin- 
er-y,  he  tries  again  until  he  rings  a  bell. 

Phonics,  of  course,  is  only  one  way 
to  group  letters  for  pronunciation  pur¬ 
poses.  Learning  phonic  skills  prepares 
the  child  for  the  use  of  syllables  and 
other  cues  to  the  pronunciation  of 
words.  He  must  also  learn  how  to 
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analyze  word  forms  into  syllables,  roots, 
prefixes,  and  suffixes  in  order  to  pro- 
'nounce  an  increasing  number  of  longer 
w'ords  in  more  advanced  books. 

Pitfalls 

There  are,  of  course,  many  pitfalls 
for  anyone  who  overemphasizes  pho¬ 
nics.  For  example,  ome  is  said  one 
.way  in  dome  and  another  way  in  some. 
The  letters  is  stand  for  different  sounds 
in  is,  satisfy,  and  island.  Hence,  the 
same  letters  may  represent  different 
sounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  sound  may  be 
represented  by  different  letters  and 
letter  combinations.  For  example,  the 
long  i  sound  is  heard  in  these  words; 
(i)ce,  b(uy),  b(y),  cr(ie)d,  hfei)ght, 
(ai)sle,  d(ia)mond,  (eye),  g(ui)de, 
h(igh). 

From  the  few  examples  given  above, 
it  is  readily  seen  that  teaching  children 
phonic  skills  is  not  to  be  undertaken 
by  a  tyro  or  an  amateur.  A  knowledge 
of  speech  sounds  (of  phonetics)  is  a 
must  in  order  to  help  rather  than  to 
confuse  children.  Otherwise,  the  pupils 
may  be  thrown  for  a  loss  by  having  to 
listen  to  distortions  of  sounds,  such  as 
er-an  for  ran,  cuh-at  for  cat,  clim-buh 
for  climb,  jump-duh  for  jumped,  wuh- 
rite  for  write,  ul-et  for  let,  and  other 
absurdities.  These  are  examples  of 
practices  that  confuse  children  and 
which  we  have  heard  and  seen  and  to 
which  many  parents  have  confessed. 
It  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  this  age  that 
any  child  survives  such  fantastic  and 
misleading  teaching.  If  this  is  what 
many  complainers  mean  by  phonics, 
then  we  want  none  of  it. 

Phonics  and  Reading 

Parents  can  rest  assured  that  phonics 
is  taught  by  able  teachers  who  follow 


the  teaching  plans  for  school  readers. 
They  can  also  be  assured  that  phonic 
skills  are  taught  to  these  ends: 

1.  The  child  gradually  learns  new 
phonic  skills  as  one  aid  for  identifying 
and  recognizing  words  in  his  reading. 

2.  He  gains  confidence  in  analyzing 
new  words  in  his  reading. 

3.  He  acquires  the  habit  of  checking 
the  identity  of  the  wnid  against  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence.  For  example, 
phonic  skills  alone  will  not  help  him 
to  know  how  to  pronounce  read  or  con¬ 
tent  in  a  sentence;  he  must  know  how 
they  are  used  in  the  sentence. 

4.  He  learns  phonic  and  related 
skills  so  well  that  he  uses  them  auto¬ 
matically,  keeping  his  attention  focused 
on  the  thought. 

5.  He  learns  clear  enunciation  and 
accurate  pronunciation. 

Phonics  in  Reading 

“How'  do  phonics  help  in  reading?” 
TTiis  question  is  often  raised  by  parents 
who  seek  understanding  of  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  needs. 

We  read  in  order  to  find  out  what 
the  author  says  —  to  get  the  author’s 
ideas.  Reading,  therefore,  is  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  meaning. 

All  skills  —  such  as  finding  a  word 
in  a  dictionary  or  sounding  out  words 
—  are  servants  to  our  ability  to  get 
meaning.  For  this  reason,  these  skills 
must  be  learned  so  well  that  they  are 
used  automatically  —  without  taking 
our  attention  from  the  getting  of  mean¬ 
ing. 

The  beginner  is  up  against  two  prob¬ 
lems:  First,  he  must  learn  to  identify 
a  word  the  first  time  he  sees  it.  'This 
is  known  as  word  perception.  Second, 
he  must  learn  the  skills  that  will  make 
it  possible  to  know  the  word  when  he 
sees  it  again.  The  first  problem,  then. 
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is  word  perception,  or  learning  to  know 
a  new  word;  the  second  is  word  recog¬ 
nition. 

Today  the  beginner  is  fortunate. 
School  readers  for  him  are  written  with 
a  vocabulary  that  he  uses  everyday  — 
if  he  is  ready  for  reading.  This  vocab¬ 
ulary  is  based  on  studies  of  the  words 
used  most  often  by  five-  and  six-year- 
olds.  Then,  too,  when  the  teacher 
helps  the  children  to  record  their  plans 
and  doings  on  the  blackboard,  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  comes  from  the  mouths  of  the 
children.  This  attention  to  vocabulary' 
makes  it  easy  for  the  beginner  to  learn 
to  read  because  he  learns  to  identify 
the  written  forms  of  words  that  are  al¬ 
ready  in  his  speaking  vocabulary. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  so  many  chil¬ 
dren  dropped  out  of  school  in  grand¬ 
father’s  day.  At  that  time,  beginners 
had  to  deal  with  hound,  contrary, 
flapped,  hoist,  indeed,  leather,  potter, 
really,  spade,  snout.  Troll,  and  many 
other  words  used  by  adults.  They  had 
to  learn  not  only  how  to  identify  the 
words  but  also  what  they  meant!  Yet 
those  who  survived  this  ordeal  look  back 
upon  these  times  as  the  good  old  days. 
They  seem  to  have  forgotten  their  class¬ 
mates  who  found  the  task  impossible. 

Contrast  the  jawbreaker  and  brain- 
cracker  words  used  in  books  for  begin¬ 
ners  during  grandfather’s  time  with 
those  used  in  modern  readers.  Today, 
children  deal  with  the,  a,  mother,  is, 
I,  to,  and,  said  and  other  words  com¬ 
monly  used  by  them.  They  begin  with 
the  fifty  commonest  words  in  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  both  children  and  adults. 
These  words  account  for  50  per  cent 
of  those  used  by  children  or  adults. 
Furthermore,  they  are  well  within  the 
experience  of  children  who  are  ready  to 
rend. 


Independence  in  Reading 

The  analysis  of  words  into  their 
sounds,  or  phonetic  elements,  is  only- 
one  way  to  become  independent  in  word 
identification.  Moreover,  a  child  may- 
become  an  expert  in  sounding  out  words 
but  he  may  be  a  non-reader,  or  a  poor 
reader,  or  a  very  good  reader.  Whether 
or  not  he  becomes  independent  in 
reading,  depends  only  in  part  upon  his 
phonic  skills.  When  the  chips  are 
down,  an  independent  reader  not  only 
knows  how  to  pronounce  words  but  also 
how  to  adjust  his  rate  of  reading  to  his 
purpose  and  how  to  evaluate  the  ideas 
of  the  author. 

After  the  topic  of  phonics  has  been 
explored  to  the  fullest,  there  is  much 
more  to  be  learned  about  other  ways  of 
identifying  words.  And  there  is  much 
more  to  be  learned  about  reading.  It 
is  the  height  of  folly  to  expect  anyone 
to  become  an  expert  reader  by  merely 
"unlocking  words.” 

Many  parents  and  some  teachers  are 
good  game  for  the  sharp  hunter  who 
has  a  set  of  phonics  books  to  sell.  These 
salesmen  make  the  most  of  a  fallacy  in 
thinking.  They  point  out  that  the 
child  can’t  read  and  they  imply  that  the 
cause  is  a  lack  of  phonic  ability-.  Of 
course,  anyone  who  can’t  read  also 
can’t  identify  words.  In  fact,  some 
people  can’t  remember  a  word  after  they 
had  once  identified  it.  And  so  the 
salesman  sells  a  set  of  phonics  books 
that  "will  give  the  child  independence.” 

The  fallacy,  of  course,  is  that  the 
inability  to  identify  words  may  be  only 
a  symptom  and  not  a  cause  of  the  child’s 
difficulty-.  However,  the  big  fallacy  is 
that  phonics  will  make  independent 
readers  of  all  children. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  only  way  to 
immunize  parents  against  these  super¬ 
stitions  about  phonics  is  to  help  them 
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to  understand  child  development  and 
the  reading  process.  It  is  always 
tempting  for  a  layman  to  assume  one 
cause  of  epilepsy,  common  colds, 
economic  ills,  or  spelling  or  reading  dis¬ 
abilities. 

Readiness  for  Phonics 

Sometimes  parents  ask  if  a  child 
should  be  taught  phonics  before  he  is 
taught  to  read.  This  practice  has  been 
tried  many  generations  ago  and  found 
to  be  unsuitable.  In  fact,  it  was  still 
used  as  late  as  the  early  1920’s.  Since 
the  child  had  no  need  to  drill  on  pho¬ 
nics  and,  therefore,  could  see  no  con¬ 
nection  between  phonics  and  reading, 
he  might  have  been  better  off  doing 
some  old-fashioned  setting  up  exercises. 
Probably  the  best  that  can  be  said  for 
this  practice  is  that  it  postponed  reading 
instruction  for  many  children  who  were 
not  ready  for  reading.  (2) 

Personal  Needs 

When  a  hungry  man  goes  down  the 
street,  he  is  likely  to  see  pastry  shops, 
hamburger  stands,  and  restaurants.  A 
lover  is  attracted  to  displays  of  diamond 
rings.  Or,  a  lady  who  has  her  mind 
set  on  furs  is  more  likely  to  see  displays 
of  furriers  than  she  is  to  see  exhibits  of 
new  automobiles.  In  short,  personal 
needs  cause  us  to  rule  out  of  our  atten¬ 
tion  certain  things  and  to  focus  our 
minds  on  other  things. 

Likewise,  when  a  child  or  an  adult 
comes  to  a  word  he  cannot  pronounce 
he  has  a  need.  His  need  focuses  his 
attention  on  the  word  form  and  causes 
him  to  concentrate  on  it.  He  is  ready 
to  learn  how  to  identif>’  it.  This,  of 
course,  is  when  we  teach,  or  help. 

To  attempt  to  “teach”  a  child  phonics 
before  he  reads  is  something  like  trying 
to,  get  the  hungry  man  to  focus  his 


attention  on  a  diamond  ring  or  a  set 
of  furs.  The  hungry  man  is  ready  to 
eat,  not  to  buy  furs  or  a  ring;  a  sales¬ 
man  would  have  a  tough  time  getting 
his  attention  on  anything  but  food.  For 
the  same  basic  reason,  the  child  must 
be  “hungry”  for  help;  he  must  have  a 
personal  need  to  learn. 

When  children  are  ready  for  reading, 
about  90  per  cent  of  them  can  make 
a  start  without  direct  help  on  phonics. 
At  four  years  of  age,  Shirley,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  would  recognize  her  name  on 
two  different  store  signs.  Later,  she 
wanted  to  know  what  the  words  in 
grandmother’s  letter  said.  At  six  years, 
Shirley  learned  to  read  from  the  little 
compositions  which  her  group  dictated 
to  the  teacher  who  wrote  them  on  the 
blackboard. 

Of  course,  no  good  teacher  hands  the 
beginner  a  reader  and  tells  him  to  read, 
leaving  him  to  his  own  devices  for 
sounding  out  words.  Such  a  “lazy 
fairies”  policy  yields  failure  for  many 
children  and  bad  habits  for  others. 

A  Plan  of  Action 

A  good  teacher  follows  an  orderly 
plan  for  helping  the  child  learn  many 
skills  he  needs  to  use  for  identifying 
words: 

First,  she  makes  sure  that  each  child 
is  ready  for  reading.  For  example,  she 
makes  sure  that  he  can  see  what  is 
written  on  the  blackboard  and  the 
printed  words  in  the  book;  that  he  can 
hear  and  say  the  sounds  of  words. 
Then  she  makes  sure  that  he  has  the 
mental  and  emotional  maturity  for  read¬ 
ing.  Above  all,  she  makes  sure  that 
he  has  a  personal  interest  in  reading. 

Sensible  parents  know  that  they  can¬ 
not  teach  a  child  to  use  words  which 
are  not  in  his  listening  vocabulary. 
Likewise,  a  good  teacher  knows  that  a 
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child  must  be  able  to  talk  in  sentences 
and  to  use  the  vocabulary  he  wiU  meet 
in  reading. 

Second,  a  good  teacher  organizes  her 
class  into  informal  groups  for  different 
activities,  including  art,  music,  rhythm, 
and  reading.  She  does  this  because 
children  of  the  same  age  vary  widely 
in  their  aptitudes  and  abihties.  She 
knows  that  the  children  who  already 
have  gotten  the  idea  of  reading  cannot 
be  given  the  same  help  as  those  who 
are  just  ready  to  learn  to  read  or  those 
who  have  some  growing  up  to  do  before 
they  are  ready.  (1,  2) 

Third,  an  able  teacher  helps  her 
group  of  beginners  to  get  the  main  idea 
of  reading — of  attending  to  the  thought 
rather  than  the  word  forms.  She  knows 
that  a  good  reader  is  aware  of  ideas 
not  words.  To  do  this,  she  records  on 
the  blackboard  and  charts  records  of 
their  personal  plans  and  doings.  She 
reads  to  them  stories  and  information 
they  want.  She  does  these  and  many 
other  things  so  that  her  pupils  take  an 
interest  in  “what  words  say.” 

Fourth,  a  well-prepared  teacher  helps 
her  pupils  to  hear  the  sounds  in  words 
before  she  calls  their  attention  to  the 
letter  or  letters  representing  those 
sounds.  A  beginner,  for  example,  may 
think  of  “what  is  it”  as  one  word.  Or, 
he  may  say  witch  for  which.  They  may 
seem  to  be  far-fetched  but  neverthless 
they  do  occur.  For  this  reason,  the 
teacher  gets  her  pupils  ready  for  reading 
by  helping  them  to  hear  the  sounds  of 
words  they  have  been  using.  (We 
might  add  that  many  adults  do  not 
have  “an  ear”  for  the  sounds  of  speech.) 
Furthermore,  she  makes  sure  that  her 
pupils  can  hear  the  sounds,  including 
syllables,  of  words  as  a  very  important 
step  in  developing  phonic  skills. 

Fifth,  an  alert  teacher  helps  her  be¬ 


ginners  to  learn  how  to  use  many  differ¬ 
ent  skills  for  identifying  words:  using 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence  to  get  a  new 
word;  getting  clues  to  a  new  word  from 
the  illustration;  telling  one  word  from 
another  by  noting  the  lengths  or  gen¬ 
eral  shapes  of  words;  remembering  some 
outstanding  detail  of  a  word. 

Sixth,  after  the  children  have  gotten 
the  idea  of  reading  and  after  they  have 
a  reading  vocabulary  of  fifty  or  more 
words,  they  are  ready  for  phonics.  That 
is,  they  need  phonics  and  other  skills 
to  help  them  tell  one  word  from  an¬ 
other. 

A  Word  of  Caution 

At  this  point  in  our  discussion,  a 
word  of  caution  is  necessary.  About 
nine  out  of  ten  children  (who  are  ready 
to  read!)  can  and  do  learn  to  identify 
words  when  the  above  plan  is  used. 
But  what  about  tbe  one  out  of  ten  or 
twenty  who  does  not?  For  one  reason  or 
another,  they  need  special  help.  They 
may  have  normal  or  very  superior  intel¬ 
ligence,  but  they  still  need  special  types 
of  help. 

A  child  who  has  difficulty  with  word 
learning  can  be  detected  during  the  first 
two  or  three  sessions  with  his  reading 
group.  For  example,  he  may  seem  to 
know  a  w'ord  but  he  is  unable  to  recog¬ 
nize  it  five  minutes  later  or  the  next 
day.  That  is,  he  cannot  recall  the  word 
the  next  time  he  sees  it. 

The  sooner  this  special  help  is  given, 
the  better  are  his  chances  of  success. 
WTien  the  help  is  postponed,  these  chil¬ 
dren  get  tied  up  in  emotional  knots 
which  may  take  months  or  years  to 
undo.  In  general,  parents  and  teachers 
should  never  follow  the  advice  that  “he 
will  grow  out  of  it!” 

But  this  special  help  is  not  always 
more  of  the  same  thing.  One  out  of 
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six  hundred  children  may  need  to  use, 
for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  a  method 
which  calls  for  tracing  words,  known 
as  a  tactile  technique.  As  many  as  five 
in  one  hundred  children  may  get  their 
start  by  another  method,  known  as  a 
hinaesthetic  technique.  Unfortunately, 
very  few  teachers  are  qualified  to  help 
children  with  these  special  techniques. 

Phonics  and  Spelling 

A  third  grade  pupil  wrote  her  teach¬ 
er  this  letter; 

Deer  Mis  Le, 

Squanto  and  the  Pilgrims  wuz  a 
onedirfull  buk.  If  ewe  dew  not  mind, 

I  wood  lik  too  red  anuthor  buk  in  the 
sam  syrez. 

Luv 

Pegg>’ 

Of  course,,  Peggy  didn’t  misspell  a 
single  word  in  her  letter.  She  merely 
spelled  the  words  as  they  sound,  with 
the  exception  of  the  title  of  the  book 
which  she  may  have  copied.  Peggy 
spelled  the  words  the  way  they  sounded 
to  her. 

Some  resort  hotels — such  as  Saranac 
Inn  in  New  York  State — use  simplified 
spelling  for  their  menus.  Until  one 
catches  on,  he  wonders  what  language 
he  has  missed.  These  menus  and 
Pegg\’’s  letter  are  proof  of  how  unpho- 
netic  the  English  language  really  is. 

Many  people  labor  under  the  delu¬ 
sion  that  high  school  students  can’t 
spell  very  well  because  "they  haven't 
been  taught  phonetics.”  From  our 
studies  it  appears  that  a  writer  does  not 
have  a  50-50  chance  of  spelling  cor¬ 
rectly  if  he  spells  the  word  the  way  it 
sounds. 

Consider  the  simple  word  knife.  The 
-«  can  be  represented  by  n  because  the 


k  is  silent.  The  sound  of  i  can  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  uy  (buy,  y  (shy),  ie  (pie), 
ei,  (height),  ai  (aisle),  ia  (diamond), 
eye,  ui  (guide),  or  igh  (high).  The 
sound  of  f  can  be  represented  by  ph 
(phone),  gh  (rough),  or  ff  (off). 
Hence,  there  literally  are  dozens  of 
ways  to  spell  knife  phonetically: 
neyegh,  knuiph,  nyf,  nuyghe,  etc. 

If  the  word  knife  seems  to  be  an 
unusual  word,  try  any  other  common 
word.  There  are  many  ways  to  spell 
was,  face,  foolish,  there,  again,  across, 
etc.  An  inspection  of  compositions 
written  by  children  or  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  may  shock  most  non-teachers. 
As  for  that  matter,  look  over  papers 
written  by  college  students  or  parents 
who  write  us  for  help. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  poor 
spelling  is  an  overemphasis  on  the  way 
a  word  sounds.  For  example,  Ernest 
Horn  reported  that  circumference  can 
be  spelled  phonetically  more  than 
1,000,000,000  ways. 

Of  course,  some  people,  including 
college  students,  misspell  words  because 
they  hear  and  say  words  incorrectly. 
If,  for  example,  they  say  foward  for 
forward  or  pronounciation  for  pronun¬ 
ciation,  or  goverment  for  government, 
they  are  likely  to  misspell  them. 

It  is  highly  important  that  a  poor 
speller  should  know  clearly  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  he  wishes  to  write. 
It  is  equally  important  that  he  learns 
to  hear  the  parts — or  syllables — of  the 
word.  Beyond  these  two  firsts,  he 
must  learn  to  see  the  whole  word  in 
his  mind,  to  visualize  it. 

Spelling  has  been  brought  into  this 
discussion  of  phonics  because  of  popu¬ 
lar  opinions.  To  make  a  poor  speller, 
we  recommend  that  he  be  taught  to 
spell  phonetically. 
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Here  are  some  suggestions  on  how 
to  help  children  make  the  most  of 
phonics  in  their  reading: 

1 .  To  challenge  rather  than  frustrate 
the  child,  select  materials  which  he  can 
read  with  understanding  and  with 
rhythm.  (1) 

a.  Use  an  informal  reading  inven¬ 
tory  to  estimate  the  child’s  read¬ 
ing  level. 

b.  Avoid  books  so  difficult  they 
cause  tensions,  lip  movement, 
word-by-word  reading,  word  re¬ 
versals,  substitution  of  words,  etc. 

c.  When  there  is  some  doubt,  al¬ 
ways  select  the  easier  book  of  a 
series  for  the  starting  level. 

d.  Encourage  him  to  decide  for  him¬ 
self  whether  or  not  a  book  is  too 
difficult. 

2.  To  insure  gradual  growth,  use 
reading  materials  carefully  graded  in 
reading  difficulty.  (9) 

a.  Select  materials  that  are  graded 
from  book  to  book. 

b.  Select  materials  that  are  graded 
within  each  book. 

3.  To  make  reading  a  worthwhile 
activity,  provide  materials  in  terms  of 
the  child’s  maturity  of  interests. 

a.  Consider  the  fact  that  most  school 
readers  are  written  for  children 
who  make  "normal”  progress  in 
reading. 

b.  Recognize  tbe  fact  that  retarded 
readers  may  have  interests  which 
reflect  much  more  maturity  than 
their  reading  skills.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  an  older  child  or  adult  may 
need  books  with  a  high  interest 
level  and  a  low  reading  difficulty 
level.  * 

c.  To  avoid  mere  word  calling  in 
reading  and  to  make  reading  a 
worthwhile  activity,  provide  books 


teresting. 

4.  To  give  the  child  a  chance  to  use 
his  word  identification  skills,  always 
provide  for  the  first  reading  a  selection 
to  be  done  silently. 

a.  Be  sure  he  knows  why  he  is  read¬ 
ing  a  given  selection. 

b.  Encourage  the  child  to  ask  for 
help  on  words  he  cannot  identify. 

c.  Guide  him  in  using  his  phonic 
skills  to  analyze  the  word. 

5.  To  give  the  child  a  feeling  for 
the  importance  of  phonics  and  other 
word  identification  skills,  provide  help 
when  he  needs  it  in  a  reading  situa¬ 
tion.  (2) 

a.  Inquire  regarding  which  part  of 
the  word  is  causing  the  trouble. 

b.  By  covering  part  of  the  word,  call 
his  attention  to  a  phonic  clue  he 
has  used  in  other  words.  For 
example,  he  may  know  sa  in  sat 
or  and  in  hand  as  cues  to  the  new 
word  sand.  Or,  the  cue  care  may 
help  him  to  identify  careful. 

c.  Compare  and  contrast  a  known 
word  with  a  new  word,  such  as 
hut  and  bus,  be  and  being,  queen 
and  queer,  etc. 

d.  If  the  word  is  mostly  unphonetic 

—  for  example,  come  and  done 

—  and  if  the  child  cannot  get  it 
from  the  sentence,  tell  him  the 
word. 

6.  Before  calling  attention  to  the 
word  form,  make  sure  that  this  child 
hears  and  says  the  sounds  correctly. 

a.  Use  the  syllable  as  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  unit. 

b.  Say  the  word  without  distorting 
the  sounds,  especially  of  unac¬ 
cented  syllables.  Avoid  prolong¬ 
ing  or  otherwise  distorting  the 
sounds  represented  by  letters  and 
groups  of  letters,  as  c  or  ca  in 
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cake,  ch  or  cha  in  change,  th  in 
bath,  etc. 

7.  To  help  the  child  get  the  right 
start,  call  his  attention  to  the  first  part 
of  words. 

a.  To  develop  habits  of  left-to-right 
word  attack,  call  attention  to  the 
first  parts  of  words  as  cues;  e.g. 
the  c  or  ca  in  can. 

b.  To  speed  up  reading,  begin  with 
the  study  of  the  first  parts  of 
words.  (Research  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  first  parts  of  most 
words  in  beginning  reading  are 
more  important  cues  in  actual 
reading  than  the  last  parts). 

c.  To  give  the  child  confidence,  be¬ 
gin  with  easily  identified  cues. 
For  example,  the  r  or  re  in  red  is 
more  easily  heard  and  seen  as  a 
cue  than  the  tr  in  train  or  the 
bl  in  blue.  (Since  vowel  letters 
represent  more  different  sounds 
than  consonant  letters  do,  the 
beginner  will  have  an  easier  time 
with  consonant  letter  cues.) 

8.  After  the  child  has  learned  to 
note  common  cues  in  the  first  parts  of 
words,  call  his  attention  to  the  last  parts 
of  words.  (5) 

a.  Begin  with  common  parts  that  are 
easy  to  identify,  such  as  t  or  at 
in  hat,  g  in  dog,  etc. 

b.  Proceed  with  common  rhyming 
elements  and  blends,  such  as  at 
in  hat,  all  in  call,  tch  in  catch, 
etc. 

c.  Emphasize  the  last  parts  of  words 
when  the  child  is  over-dependent 
on  first  parts  and  makes  mean¬ 
ingful  substitutions,  such  as  house 
for  home. 

.  9.  After  the  child  has  learned  to 

identify  common  first  and  last  parts  of 
words  and  syllables,  call  his  attention 
to  vowels  and  diphthongs.  (6) 

10.  To  help  the  child  to  use  his 
phonic  skills,  always  teach  him  to  see 


the  cues,  or  parts,  in  the  whole  word. 

a.  Begin  with  an  analysis  of  the 
whole  word,  not  by  presenting 
him  with  isolated,  meaningless 
parts  of  a  word.  That  is,  call 
attention  to  the  r  or  re  in  red 
rather  than  to  r  or  re  written  in 
isolation  from  the  whole  word. 

b.  End  the  analysis  with  the  whole 
word  before  him. 

c.  To  prevent  the  habit  of  labored 
sounding  out  of  words,  teach  the 
child  the  use  of  cues  in  the  whole 
word. 

1 1 .  Teach  the  child  to  check  on  his 
phonic  skills  by  using  the  meaning  of  " 
the  sentence.  (This  is  his  most  impor¬ 
tant  insurance  against  the  "unphonetic” 
and  shifting  sounds  of  words.) 

a.  Since  the  pronunciation  of  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  words  —  for  exam¬ 
ple,  lead,  read,  present,  minute, 
absent,  bow,  etc.  —  depends 
upon  the  meaning,  the  child  must 
learn  to  think  about  what  he  is 
reading  in  order  to  use  his  phonic 
skills. 

b.  Since  cues  to  the  meaning  of  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  words  —  for  exam¬ 
ple,  and,  but,  for,  to,  when,  with, 
before,  because,  etc.  —  are  gotten 
from  the  sentence  structure,  the 
child  needs  to  have  a  "feeling” 
for  sentences.  That  is,  he  needs 
to  acquire  a  sentence  sense  to 
help  him  identify'  written  words. 

c.  Make  sure  the  child  knows  the 
meaning  of  the  word  he  needs  to 
identify.  Otherwise,  he  will  not 
know  whether  it  makes  sense  in 
the  sentence. 

How  to  Confuse  Children 

Here  are  some  examples  of  practices 
that  confuse  children  and,  therefore, 
interfere  with  their  growth  in  reading: 

1 .  Drill  the  child  on  the  rote  memo¬ 
rization  of  the  alphabet  before  he  goes 
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to  school.  If  this  practice  doesn’t  con¬ 
fuse  him,  it  may  give  him  the  idea  that 
reading  is  the  memorization  of  letters. 
By  the  time  his  reading  group  is  ready 
for  the  primer,  he  will  be  completely 
lost. 

2.  Drill  the  child  on  looking  at  and 
saying  isolated  parts  of  words  before  he 
gets  the  idea  of  reading.  For  example, 
have  him  practice  looking  at  and  saying 
meaningless  parts,  such  as  ca,  sw,  le, 
d,  oy,  ow.  Since  he  has  no  felt  need 
for  this  drill,  he  may  learn  to  hate  the 
sight  of  these  phonograms.  Moreover, 
he  may  become  quite  expert  in  making 
these  hisses,  grunts,  and  groans.  He 
may  finally  get  the  idea  that  reading 
is  merely  translating  phonograms  into 
speech  noises. 

3.  Obtain  a  list  of  100  or  200  com¬ 
mon  words  and  give  the  child  daily 
drill  on  pronouncing  them.  Since  the 
words  are  without  meaning  for  him, 
one  of  two  things  may  happen :  he  may 
not  recognize  them  in  a  story;  or,  he 
may  learn  to  call  out  each  word  in  a 
story  without  any  idea  of  what  the  story 
is  about.  Of  course,  this  training  may 
make  the  child  a  non-reader  or  a  poor 
reader  but  it  may  qualify  him  as  a  train 
announcer. 

4.  Use  a  ready-made  phonics  system 
for  teaching  the  child  to  “read”.  For 
example,  buy  a  set  of  workbooks  or 
textbooks  on  phonics.  A  special  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  phonic  books 
that  imply  a  guarantee  of  "word  inde¬ 
pendence”  or  "functional  phonics”  or 
"fun  with  phonics”  or  "learning  to  read 
with  phonics”.  These  books  are  likely 
to  be  written  by  people  who  know  very 
little  about  phonetics,  phonics,  word 
perception,  or,  for  that  matter,  reading! 

To  do  a  good  job  of  confusing  the 
innocent  child,  follow  the  suggestions 
of  the  authors  of  special  books  in  pho¬ 
nics.  For  example,  make  the  child  see 


and  hear  the  connection  between  the 
letter  I  and  Indian.  Don’t  let  the  fact 
bother  you  that  the  sound  of  the  word 
I  is  not  heard  in  Indian  because  this  is 
a  part  of  the  plan  to  confuse  the  child. 

To  make  the  learning  situation  as 
artificial  as  possible,  find  a  book  in 
which  the  words  are  printed  in  two 
colors.  Parts  of  words  will  stand  out 
if  they  are  printed  in  a  bright  red, 
green,  or  blue  and  the  other  parts  in 
black.  If  you  don’t  think  this  will 
throw  the  child  for  a  loss,  try  it  out  on 
an  expert  reader! 

Frustration  may  be  added  to  confu¬ 
sion  by  selecting  special  phonic  books 
that  are  loaded  with  many  new  and 
many  unusual  words  on  each  page. 
Since  the  purpose  of  such  books  is  to 
give  the  child  practice  not  in  reading 
but  in  pronouncing  words,  the  child  is 
to  concentrate  on  sounding  out  words 
rather  than  on  thinking. 

To  make  sure  the  child  becomes  a 
good  hisser  and  groaner,  and,  therefore, 
a  poor  reader,  select  books  which  offer 
page  after  page  of  lists  of  words.  Don’t 
worry  about  the  fact  that  whence, 
hence,  centipede,  knack,  sage,  lunge, 
slue,  shrew,  squall,  romp,  quench,  and 
flank  are  tucked  in  among  the  common 
words.  This  is  all  part  of  the  plan  to 
divorce  phonics  from  reading. 

5.  Make  the  child  try  to  read  books 
independently  that  have  at  least  one  or 
more  unknown  words  in  twenty  run¬ 
ning  words.  This  practice  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  cause  him  to  stumble  over 
words,  to  whisper  or  mumble  the  words 
as  he  tries  to  read  silently,  to  become 
tense,  or  to  give  up  in  disgust.  If  you 
don’t  think  this  is  true,  try  reading  a 
book  written  in  a  foreign  language  when 
an  unknown  word  occurs  in  every 
twenty  words  or  when  there  are  two 
unknown  words  in  the  same  sentence. 
And  there  you  are  —  stuck! 
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6.  Wheu  a  child  asks  for  help  on 
a  word  make  him  listen  to  the  distorted 
sounds  of  the  word.  For  example,  say 
z-z-z-and  or  suh-and  for  sand,  or  muh- 
en  for  men,  or  fluh-ag  for  flag,  or  uhl- 
etter  for  letter.  Or  better  still,  distort 
the  sounds  of  syllables:  say  let-ter  for 
letter,  rib-bun  for  ribbon,  or  ta-bul  for 
table.  These  practices  multiply  the 
child’s  confusions  on  the  relationship 
between  parts  of  written  words  and  the 
sounds  they  represent. 

7.  Teach  the  child  to  look  for  he  in 
her,  now  in  nowhere,  yes  in  eyes,  etc., 
even  though  he  cannot  hear  the  sounds 
in  the  spoken  words.  Or,  have  him 
look  for  at  in  match  or  it  in  pitcher, 
overlooking  the  t  as  a  part  of  the  tch 
blend.  This  practice  is  mildly  confus¬ 
ing  but  it  is  something  to  keep  the  child 
busy  with  non-sense  activity. 

8.  To  complete  the  child’s  confu¬ 
sion,  follow  the  advice  of  the  author 
of  a  recent  pubhcation:  have  the  child 
note  that  school  and  store  begin  alike. 
It  is  true  that  these  words  begin  with 
the  same  letter.  'The  word  school  be¬ 
gins  with  sch  or  schoo,  store  with  st. 
Too  many  children  are  having  trouble 
with  school,  store,  strong,  smile,  etc. 
because  they  try  the  s-s-s  and  don’t  see 
and  hear  the  sch,  st,  sto,  or  sm  blends. 

The  above  is  a  hsting  of  some  of  the 
things  which  parents  —  and  some 
teachers!  —  do  to  give  children  mixed- 
up  feehngs  regarding  reading.  If  these 
children  are  emotionally  disturbed  be¬ 
fore  they  start  to  read,  they  are  really 
“undone”  after  these  experiences.  If 
they  are  not  quite  ready  for  reading 
when  they  have  these  weird  and  awful 
experiences  with  written  words,  they 
become  fugitives  from  books.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  have  high  I.Q.’s 
and  lots  of  emotional  stability,  they  may 
survive. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  efforts  of  a 


child  who  had  been  misled  into  think¬ 
ing  he  could  read  because  he  knew  how 
to  sound  out  words: 

T-T-Then-then  the  f-f-fun-ne  o-old 
muh-muh-man  t-t-twook-took  me  t-toe-to 
huh-huh-huh-is-his  h-ho-houz-house. 

You  are  right;  he  didn’t  know  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  when  he 
finished  the  pronunciation  of  the  words. 

In  Conclusion 

Phonic  skills  are  very  important  in 
learning  to  read.  How  and  when  these 
skills  are  taught  must  be  considered 
thoughtfully.  Briefly,  these  conclusions 
appear  to  be  sound: 

1.  Phonics  is  only  one  aid  to  the 
identification  of  printed  words. 

2.  Systematic  help  on  learning  these 
skills  develops  more  independence  in 
word  identification  than  a  look-and-say 
method. 

3.  Help  is  given  on  phonics  after 
the  child  has  a  need  to  identify  a  word 
in  a  reading  situation.  That  is,  drill 
on  analyzing  isolated  words  or  on  iden¬ 
tifying  isolated  phonograms  is  not  likely 
to  help  the  child  when  he  meets  a  new 
word  in  a  meaningful  situation. 

4.  Help  on  phonics  is  more  effective 
when 

a.  The  child  analyzes  words  which 
he  needs  to  identify  in  order  to 
get  the  thought. 

b.  The  child  learns  to  analyze  a 
word  for  cues  (groupings  of  let¬ 
ters  or  pronunciation  units) 

c.  The  child  learns  to  verify  his 
identification  of  the  word  with 
its  meaning  in  the  sentence. 

d.  The  child  learns  to  see  cues  in 
the  whole  word,  as  it  appears  in 
a  reading  situation. 

e.  The  child  associates  natural 
rather  than  distorted  sounds  with 
the  pronunciation  units  of  print¬ 
ed  words. 
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f.  The  child  gradually  learns  new  to  make  him  an  expert  in  phonetics  or 

cues  to  the  analysis  of  word  in  linguistics.  Nor  is  phonics  instruc- 

forms.  tion  designed  to  have  the  child  memo- 

5.  When  phonic  skills  are  applied  to  rize  a  set  of  rules  which  he  must  recite 
the  syllables  of  words,  the  child  im-  when  he  comes  to  each  new  word, 
proves  in  both  reading  and  speUing.  Much  of  the  folderol  and  commotion 

The  important  point  to  remember  is  about  phonics  only  makes  the  issue  ob- 
that  phonic  skills  must  be  learned  in  scure.  Children  can  become  capable 
meaningful  situations  in  order  for  them  users  of  phonics  when  parents  and 
to  be  used  effectively.  When  the  child  others  lay  off  doing  all  the  non-sense 
is  taught  to  grunt  and  groan  through  which  confuses  them.  When  able 
words,  the  purpose  of  phonics  instruc-  teachers  give  the  children  step-by-step 
tion  is  missed.  help  in  material  they  can  read,  the 

Basically,  the  idea  of  phonics  instruc-  learning  of  phonic  skills  becomes  a  rela¬ 
tion  is  to  help  the  child  become  at  ease  tively  simple  matter.  In  short,  there 
in  the  use  of  word-form  and  meaning  is  no  reason  why  phonics  should  be  the 
clues  to  the  identification  of  words,  bugaboo  it  now  is  for  many  children  — 
When  he  gradually  learns  how  to  look  and  for  many  parents, 
for  cues  or  pronunciation  units  in  Of  course,  parents  have  a  right  to 
words,  he  finds  that  word  identification  know  that  their  children  have  a  sensible 
is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  whole  com-  and  a  functional  program  of  phonics 
plex  process  of  reading.  all  the  way  through  school.  But  it  is 

The  purpose  of  phonics  instruction  even  more  important  that  parents  are 
is  to  help  the  child  learn  one  aid  to  assured  that  their  children  are  being 
word  identification.  It  certainly  is  not  taught  hou’  to  think  in  reading. 
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PHONICS  THEN 

HONICS  was  comparatively  late 
in  finding  its  way  into  American 
reading  instruction.  It  did  not 
appear  in  our  schools  until  175  years 
after  the  initial  settlement  in  1607. 
The  ABC  method  held  supremacy 
throughout  this  long  period  of  time. 
All  children  were  taught  the  names  of 
letters  but  none  was  taught  the  sounds 
of  letters  until  the  advent  of  Webster’s 
Blueback  Speller  which  appeared  in 
1782. 

Following  the  Revolutionary  War 
patriots  of  the  young  nation  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  promoting  and  cementing 
strong  unification  in  all  aspects  of 
American  hfe,  not  only  geographically 
and  pohtically  but  also  morally,  socially 
and  linguistically.  It  was  sohcitude 
concerning  unification  in  this  last- 
named  strand  of  the  Post-Revolutionary 
reconstruction  program  which  moved 
Webster  to  introduce  phonics  into  his 
reading  series,  the  first  to  be  published 
by  an  American  author. 

Since  there  was  a  diversity  of  dialects 
in  America,  Webster  conceived  the  idea 
of  teaching  all  children  to  pronounce 
words  in  the  same  way  through  the  use 
of  phonics.  This  measure,  he  thought, 
would  achieve  the  much-desired  unity 
in  American  language.  In  the  preface 
of  his  famous  speller  Webster  (1)  ex¬ 
pressed  his  foremost  aims  in  this  way: 


“To  diffuse  a  uniformity  and  purity 
of  language  in  America  —  to  destroy 
the  provincial  prejudices  that  originate 
in  the  trifling  differences  of  dialect,  and 
produce  reciprocal  ridicule  —  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interest  of  literature  and  har¬ 
mony  of  the  United  States  —  is  the 
most  ardent  wish  of  the  Author;  and 
it  is  his  highest  ambition  to  deserve  the 
approbation  and  encouragement  of  his 
countrymen.” 

And  again  in  the  preface  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  Spelling  Book  (8,  p.  6)  he  said, 

"Among  the  defects  and  absurdities 
found  in  books  of  this  kind  hitherto 
published,  we  may  rank  the  want  of 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  sounds 
in  the  English  language,  and  the 
powers  of  the  several  letters  —  the 
promiscuous  arrangement  of  words  in 
the  same  table.  .  .  . 

In  attempting  to  correct  these  faults 
it  was  necessary  to  begin  with  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  language  and  explain  the 
pwwers  of  the  letters.” 

Webster  put  this  intention  into  effect 
by  setting  forth  an  analysis  of  the 
sounds  in  the  English  language,  a 
treatise  covering  several  pages  at  the 
front  of  his  speller. 

He  then  proceeded  to  organize  the 
syllable  and  word  hsts  for  the  pupils, 
not  only  according  to  the  number  of 
letters  but  also  according  to  similarity 
of  sounds.  The  first  lesson  in  the  book 
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is  given  below,  together  with  Webster’s 
(8,  p.  36)  note  of  instruction: 

N.  B.  The  following  columns  are  to 
be  read  downwards:  all  the  words  in 
the  same  columns  being  sounded  alike, 
when  a  child  has  a  sound  of  the  first, 
the  others  will  naturally  follow.  They 
may  also  be  read  across  the  page. 


LESSON  1 


ba 

be 

bi 

bo 

bu 

by 

ca 

ce 

ci 

CO 

cu 

cy 

da 

de 

di 

do 

du 

dy 

fa 

fe 

fi 

fo 

fu 

py 

pa 

pe 

P‘ 

so 

su 

sy 

This 

latter 

example 

affords 

us 

glimpse  into  W'ebster’s  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  phonics.  It  consisted  of  isolated 
drill  in  pronouncing  phonic  elements. 
Its  purpose,  of  course,  was  not  to  teach 
children  how  to  attack  unrecognized 
words  in  reading,  but  how  to  pronounce 
words  in  speaking. 

Eventually,  however,  the  extreme 
patriotic  emphasis  on  linguistic  unifica¬ 
tion  subsided,  teachers  discovered  that 
helping  children  to  recognize  phonic 
elements  in  words  aided  (hem  in  their 
reading,  and  pedagogy  took  over  where 
patriotism  left  off.  Ever  since  that 
time  we  have  been  teaching  phonics  in 
connection  with  reading,  sometimes 
with  less,  sometimes  with  greater  em¬ 
phasis;  sometimes  with  one  method, 
sometimes  with  another,  and  sometimes 
with  a  combination  of  several. 

It  was  bet^veen  1890  and  1920  that 
phonics  teaching  reached  the  “height 
of  the  ridiculous”  as  evaluated  in  terms 
of  modern  educational  concepts.  It 
was  taught  so  badly  during  this  period 
that  stigma  became  attached  to  the 
whole  subject  of  phonics  in  many 
places.  In  fact  phonics  has  not  yet 
fullv  recovered  from  the  harm  that  was 
done  in  teaching  it  unwisely  during  this 


period.  As  a  “hangover”  of  this  epoch 
in  phonics,  we  unfortunately  have  in 
our  midst  today  teachers  who  say,  "I’m 
afraid  to  teach  phonics  lest  someone 
will  come  in  and  catch  me  at  it.”  There 
is  nothing  intrinsically  wrong  with 
phonics.  It  was  the  method  by  which 
it  was  taught  which  invoked  unfavor¬ 
able  attitudes  on  the  part  of  many 
people.  VVe  shall  discuss  briefly  how 
phonics  was  taught  THEN. 

Following  W  ebster,  Rebecca  Pollard’s 
writings  were  probably  more  influential 
than  any  other  one  factor  in  bringing 
about  changed  methods  of  teaching 
phonics.  The  highly  systematized,  syn¬ 
thetic  method  which  she  advocated 
came  into  use  about  1890  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  popular  for  three  decades. 
In  her  Manual  on  Synthetic  Method 
which  was  published  in  1889,  Pollard 
(4)  said, 

“Make  reading  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance.  As  in  music,  let  there  be  scales 
to  practice;  drills  in  articulation;  a 
thorough  preparation  for  reading  before 
the  simplest  sentence  is  attempted. 

Instead  of  teaching  the  word  as  a 
whole  and  afterward  subjecting  it  to 
phonic  analysis,  is  it  not  infinitely  bet¬ 
ter  to  take  the  sounds  of  the  letters  for 
our  starting  point,  and  with  these 
sounds  lay  a  foundation  firm  and  broad, 
upon  which  we  can  build  whole 
families  of  words  for  instant  recogni¬ 
tion?  .  ,  . 

The  general  procedure  advocated  by 
Miss  Pollard  (4,  p.  24)  was  as  follows: 

“First:  Oral  instructional  excerpts 
from  Johnny  Story,  using  stencils  and 
songs  when  teaching  sounds;  talk  about 
the  new  sound;  developing  words  by 
families;  reasons  for  marking,  etc. 

Second:  Blackboard  drill,  which 
should  include  the  marking  on  the 
board  by  pupils.  In  turn,  of  all  the  let- 
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ters,  words,  and  sentences  given  in  the 
lesson. 

Third:  Independent  marking  of  the 
lesson  by  pupils  at  their  seats. 

Fourth:  Writing,  from  the  teacher’s 
dictation,  the  letters,  family  names, 
words,  and  keys  of  the  lesson. 

Fifth:  Recitation;  pupils  pronounc¬ 
ing  the  words  and  reading  the  sentences 
of  the  lesson.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  one  prominent 
feature  of  Pollard’s  method  was  work 
with  the  “famihes”.  For  those  who 
have  taken  their  teacher  training  more 
recently,  some  explanation  of  this  term 
may  be  necessarv’.  A  “family  name” 
was  a  phonogram  to  which  separate 
initial  consonants  might  be  attached  to 
make  different  words;  for  example  all 
was  a  “family  name”.  In  working  with 
this  word  element,  pupils  went  tlirough 
the  ritual  of  reading  these  words  repeat¬ 
edly  until  they  knew  them  “by  heart”: 
ball,  call,  fall,  gall,  hall,  mall,  pall,  tall, 
wall.  Other  “family  names”  used  by 
Pollard  were  at,  an,  ill,  it,  ay,  am,  in, 
as,  ate,  ake,  et,  ick,  and,  old,  eat,  arm, 
ig,  en,  ing,  ot,  og,  ick,  op,  eg,  ack,  and 
est.  Children  memorized  long  hsts  of 
words  made  by  attaching  the  various 
initial  consonants  to  these  “family” 
elements.  The  inadvisability  of  this 
practice  will  be  discussed  later. 

Two  other  questionable  aspects  of 
the  Pollard  method  are  also  evident  in 
the  quotation  from  her  manual  which 
was  presented  above:  (a)  requiring  be¬ 
ginning  readers  to  mark  letters  and 
words  with  diacritical  marks;  (b)  teach¬ 
ing  the  sounds  of  consonants  in  isola¬ 
tion  and  as  if  each  one  was  a  syllable 
in  itself. 

Perhaps  the  Pollard  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  consonants  should  be  elaborated 
upon.  As  one  example,  in  teaching  the 
sound  of  p,  a  story  was  told  about  two 


children  who  saw  a  steamboat  approach¬ 
ing  from  a  distance,  and  heard  it 
making  a  puffing  sound  like  puh!  puh! 
puh!  After  hearing  this  part  of  the 
story,  the  children  were  told  to  draw 
steamboats  on  the  blackboard  and  were 
given  this  further  instruction :  “You  may 
puff  as  you  draw  the  curve  to  the  right 
at  the  top,  and  think  that  the  steamboat 
is  coming  nearer  as  you  make  the  let¬ 
ters  larger,  as  p!  p!  P!  Then  ensued 
the  drawings  amidst  various  intonations 
of  “Puh!  Puh!  Puh!” 

The  Pollard  method  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  several  reading  systems  which 
heavily  stressed  phonics  and  which 
went  to  the  extreme  in  using  as  their 
foundation  an  elaborate  and  highly 
organized  system  of  phonics  based  on 
“families”.  Prominent  features  of  Pol¬ 
lard’s  method  as  discussed  above  were 
also  advocated  in  the  teaching  instruc¬ 
tions  of  these  systems. 

Chief  among  the  readers  which  were 
based  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  Pollard 
ideas  were  the  Ward  Series,  the  Beacon 
Readers,  and  the  Gordon  Readers.  The 
content  of  most  of  the  beginning  read¬ 
ers  of  these  series  was  largely  subser¬ 
vient  to  phonics.  As  an  example,  in 
one  reader  there  was  a  page  made  up 
largely  of  the  “ate  family  words”,  the 
beginning  sentence  of  which  read  “Kate 
ate  a  date”.  Then  followed  several 
other  unrelated  sentences  in  which 
most  of  the  words  contained  ate.  An¬ 
other  page  would  be  given  over  to  the 
"an  family  words”,  etc. 

Then  there  were  the  diacritical 
marks.  Even  the  primers  of  some  of 
the  series  had  their  pages  spattered  up 
with  diacritical  markings.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  practice,  we  present  an 
excerpt  from  the  Ward  Primers  (8): 
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is  a  good  iriSk  er.  She 
never  fails  to  fit 

What  is  she  J^it  now?  That 
is  not  a  mit^  See,  it  has  a  What 
a  ^it  j(a  you  are,  Rl^!” 

In  summing  up  phonics  THEN,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  content  was 
based  upon  an  elaborate,  highly  sys¬ 
tematized  scheme  of  phonetic  elements 
given  first  place  to  "family  names”. 
The  method  embraced  much  detached 
drill  on  isolated  elements  and  “family” 
words;  the  sounds  of  consonants  and 
consonant  blends  were  taught  as  if  they 
were  syllables;  and  diacritical  markings 
ran  rampant, 

PHONICS  NOW 

Following  the  period  in  which  the 
type  of  phonics  described  above  was 
in  vogue,  there  were  several  years  in 
which  many  schools  throughout  the 
country  went  to  the  other  extreme  and 
practically  abandoned  the  teaching  of 
phonics.  NOW  the  pendulum  has 
swung  back  to  a  more  normal  position 
and  phonics  is  being  taught  generally 
throughout  the  country  —  but  not  the 
type  of  phonics  which  Webster  devised, 
nor  the  kind  which  Pollard  advocated! 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  since 
THEN.  Some  of  these  changes  have 
been  inaugurated  as  a  result  of  reason¬ 
ing  based  on  modern  psychology,  phi¬ 
losophy  and  classroom  experience. 
Others  have  come  about  as  a  result  of 
scientific  investigations.  We  shall  con¬ 
sider  changed  thinking  in  regard  to 
certain  practices  in  phonics  which  have 
stemmed  from  all  of  these  sources. 

"Family  Names".  Modern  authorities 
frown  upon  the  practice  of  using  the 
"families”  as  the  basis  of  phonics  in¬ 
struction.  One  reason  for  .the  objec¬ 
tion  to  such  a  practice  is  that  analyses 
of  samplings  of  the  English  language 
reveal  that  only  about  13  per  cent  of 


the  words  in  our  language  contain  these 
“family”  elements.  Phonics  instruction 
which  teaches  children  to  blend  con¬ 
sonants  and  consonant  combinations 
only  with  the  26  “family  names”  is 
extremely  limited.  The  present  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  taught  to  blend  con¬ 
sonants  with  any  combination  of  letters 
which  they  may  encounter  in  words 
that  give  them  trouble.  The  “family 
names”,  under  these  conditions,  enter 
in,  but  children  have  experience  also 
in  blending  with  many,  many  other 
elements.  They  are  not  restricted  nar¬ 
rowly  to  a  few  “family  names”  which 
they  memorized  in  isolated  drill  situa¬ 
tions. 

Another  reason  why  the  "family” 
tradition  has  been  shattered  is  because 
it  militates  against  recognition  of  poly¬ 
syllabic  words  which  children  encoun¬ 
ter  in  the  upper  grades.  Learning  to 
“spot”  the  phonogram  am  in  a  word  and 
to  blend  from  there  may  be  useful  to 
a  child  in  working  out  a  one  syllable 
word  such  as  ham,  but  when  he  en¬ 
counters  paramount  in  the  fourth  grade 
and  initiates  his  attack  from  the  am 
within  this  word  he  is  “thrown  com¬ 
pletely  off  the  track”.  Having  a  child 
look  for  the  “family”  word  in  polysyl¬ 
labic  words  often  does  more  harm  than 
good.  There  are  more  dependable 
methods  of  teaching  children  to  solve 
new  words  than  that  of  training  them 
to  “spot”  family  words  as  the  first  and 
fundamental  step  in  word  analysis. 

Diacritical  Markings.  Any  attempt 
to  teach  diacritical  markings  at  the  first 
grade  level  would  of  course  be  consid¬ 
ered  extremely  calamitous  at  the  present 
time.  The  chief  reason  that  such  a 
practice  had  been  abandoned  is  that  the 
interpretation  of  diacritical  marks  has 
no  real  function  until  children  begin 
to  use  the  dictionary.  This  usually 
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happens  at  the  fourth  grade  level. 
Some  authorities  advocate  a  small 
amount  of  work  with  diacritical  marks 
toward  the  end  of  the  third  grade  as 
a  preparation  for  dictionary  work.  The 
middle  grades,  however,  are  considered 
by  most  people  to  be  the  appropriate 
maturity  level  for  teaching  diacritical 
marks. 

Another  objection  which  arose  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  diacritical 
symbols  in  the  early  stages  of  reading 
was  that  meanings  were  almost  entirely 
neglected  while  children  concentrated 
on  markings  and  phonics.  Under  these 
conditions  the  reading  process  degener¬ 
ated  into  little  more  than  the  acrobatics 
of  juggling  with  marks  and  sounds. 

Another  ver\'  significant  argument 
against  using  diacritical  marks  in  teach¬ 
ing  reading  in  the  early  grades  has  to 
do  with  perception.  A  word  doesn’t 
look  the  same  to  a  child  when  surround¬ 
ed  with  dots,  breves,  macrons  and  cross- 
out  lines  as  it  does  in  its  natural  state. 
Even  words  beginning  with  capital 
letters  cause  confusion  in  many  first 
graders.  Think  how  much  greater  the 
confusion  would  be  if  word  forms  were 
changed  by  adding  these  diacritical 
marks  as  was  done  in  former  times.  No 
wonder  that  we  got  away  from  that 
practice  many  years  ago. 

Isolated  Sounds  of  Phonic  Elements. 
According  to  the  methods  of  preceding 
periods,  the  child  was  taught  to  give 
names  to  the  sounds  of  individual  let¬ 
ters  and  consonant  combinations.  The 
teacher  would  hold  up  a  card  with  the 
letter  b  on  it  and  the  child  was  to  say 
“buh”.  The  letter  h  was  given  the 
sound  of  “huh”,  gr  became  "gur-r-r”, 
and  so  on.  In  other  words  the  sound 
of  each  letter  or  blend  was  pronounced 
as  a  syllable.  A  consonant  or  conso¬ 
nant  blend  does  not  have  the  sound  of 
a  syllable  when  it  occurs  in  a  word  with 


other  letters.  Misrepresentation  of 
these  sounds  causes  confusion.  The 
writer  was  recently  working  with  a  ten- 
year-old  girl  who  had  been  taught  to 
sound  letters  in  this  way.  She  encoun¬ 
tered  the  new  word  bat.  “That’s  a  sim¬ 
ple  little  word,”  she  was  told.  “Can’t 
you  work  it  out  for  yourself?”  “Buh- 
at,”  she  began  —  and  kept  saying 
“buh-at,  buh-at.”  Finally  she  had  to 
be  told  how  to  pronounce  the  word. 
Learning  the  sound  of  a  letter  as  a  syl¬ 
lable  prevented  her  phonics  from  func¬ 
tioning. 

W^e’ve  gotten  away  from  several  of 
the  undesirable  antiquated  practices  in 
phonics.  Many  teachers,  however,  are 
still  misrepresenting  the  sounds  of  con¬ 
sonants  and  consonant  blends.  Let’s 
hasten  the  day  when  all  of  us  will  leave 
the  “buhs”  and  “hubs”  and  “kuhs”  be¬ 
hind  with  Webster  and  Pollard,  along 
with  the  “families”  and  diacritical 
markings. 

Time  of  Teaching  Phonics.  In  the 
time  of  Webster  and  Pollard,  and  in 
the  period  in  which  the  Ward,  Beacon 
and  Gordon  series  were  popular,  pho¬ 
nics  was  taught  the  first  day  that  the 
child  entered  the  first  grade.  Gradual¬ 
ly,  as  the  years  passed  by,  we  began 
postponing  the  time  of  introducing 
phonics.  The  arguments  were  that 
(a)  the  child  should  develop  a  keen 
interest  in  reading  before  undertaking 
technical  work  with  sounds;  (b)  at  the 
beginning  the  child  should  get  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  reading  for  meaning,  not  just 
to  pronounce  words;  (c)  and  that  foun¬ 
dation  for  good  eye-movement  should  be 
established  before  the  child  is  asked  to 
concentrate  to  any  great  extent  on  de¬ 
tailed  phonic  elements. 

The  reasoning  stated  in  the  argu¬ 
ments  above  resulted  in  pushing  any 
intensive  instruction  in  phonics  beyond 
the  first  grade.  Research  verified  this 
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reasoning.  Sexton  and  Herron  (5)  needs.  Gates  and  Russell  (2)  experi- 
found  that  phonics  was  of  little  or  no  mented  with  three  groups,  one  of  whom 
use  in  the  first  grade  but  began  to  be  had  no  phonics,  one  of  whom  had  large 
of  value  in  the  second  grade.  Dolch  amounts  of  conventional  phonic  drill, 
and  Bl(X)mster  found  that  children  and  one  of  whom  had  moderate 
could  make  the  best  use  of  phonics  amounts  of  informal,  newer-type  word 
when  they  had  attained  a  mental  age  analysis.  The  third  group  exceeded 
of  7  years,  which  of  course  is  the  nor-  each  of  the  other  groups  both  in  w'ord 
mal  second  grade  age.  While  readiness  recognition  and  in  comprehension, 
for  phonics  can  be  developed  earlier,  House  (3)  conducted  a  study  in  the 
most  authorities  agree  that  intensive  middle  grades.  Among  other  conclu- 
use  of  phonics  in  all  of  its  aspects  and  sions  he  stated  that  word  analysis  skills 

ramifications  should  be  delayed  at  least  can  be  taught  most  effectively . 

until  second  grade.  “when  the  functional  use  of  what  is 

Most  Effective  Methods.  Instead  of  taught  can  be  integrated  with  such  in¬ 
giving  isolated  drill  on  phonics  elements  struction.”  Tate,  Herbert,  and  Zeman 
as  was  done  almost  exclusively  in  the  (6)  found  that  incidental  phonics 
past,  the  trend  now  is  toward  the  prac-  taught  in  connection  with  children’s 
tice  of  teaching  children  the  phonics  needs  in  attacking  unrecognized  words 
that  they  need  in  connection  with  words  in  their  reading  was  superior  either  to 
that  give  them  difficulty  in  their  daily  isolated  phonics  or  no  phonics, 
reading.  This  removes  phonics  from  Thus  we  have  research,  as  well  as 
the  category  of  the  much  criticized  modern  educational  psychology  and 
method  of  the  past  in  which  children  philosophy  back  of  us  in  advocating  the 
simply  memorized  phonic  elements  as  new  type  of  phonics  instruction  which 
an  exercise  in  itself.  In  modern  is  becoming  widely  accepted  at  the 
methods  phonics  becomes  an  integral  present  time.  THEN  children  memo- 
part  of  natural  reading  situations  in  rized  lists  of  phonic  elements  without 
which  it  is  functional  and  meaningful,  exigency  or  application.  NOW  they 
Several  studies  have  been  conducted  learn  and  apply  phonics  as  required  to 
which  show  that  best  results  are  meet  their  immediate  needs  in  func- 
obtained  w'hen  phonics  is  taught  in  tional,  integrated,  meaningful  reading 
moderate  amounts  in  terms  of  children’s  situations. 
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Functional  Phonetics 

By  ANNA  D.  CORDTS 
School  of  Education,  Rutgers  University 

An  agriculturist  from  the  More  worse  than  useless  methods  are 
^  State  College  was  addressing  an  being  tried  in  the  name  of  phonics  than 
audience  of  farmers.  “I’m  indeed  any  other  area  of  learning  in  the  pri- 
glad,”  he  said,  “to  bring  you  the  results  mar\'  grades.  Any  commercially  minded 
of  some  recent  experiments  on  better  indi\idual  who  know's  that  there  are  26 
methods  of  farming.  We  know  so  letters  in  the  alphabet,  all  neatly  classi- 
much  more  than  we  knew  even  a  year  fied  as  vowels  and  consonants,  all  of 
ago.”  which  can  be  sounded;  and  that  c  and 

"Mister,”  said  a  voice  from  the  floor,  g  are  sometimes  “hard”  and  sometimes 
“knowin’  more  won’t  help  us  any.  We  “soft”;  with  rules  to  govern  the  sounds 
ain’t  farmin’  half  as  well  as  we  already  can  organize  the  material  orderly  on 
know  how.”  paper,  label  it  a  catchy  title,  advertise 

Who  will  say  that  this  man’s  simple  it  widely,  and  make  more  money  in  less 
remark  does  not  also  apply  to  teaching?  time  than  by  almost  any  other  means. 
Research  in  education  has  far  outdis-  And  the  children  are  paying  the  price! 
tanced  classroom  methods  of  procedure.  We  see  first  and  second  graders  with 
And  nowhere  is  the  gap  between  re-  their  PHONIC  Workbooks  open  before 
search  and  practice  more  shocking  than  them.  “Draw  a  circle,”  the  teacher 
in  the  teaching  of  what  is  known  as  directs,  “around  the  letters  that  have 
“phonics”.  the  sound  of  (ow)  as  in  owl.”  (A  pic- 

While  phonics  was  in  disrepute  dur-  ture  of  the  wise  old  bird  at  the  top  of 
ing  the  1920’s  and  ’30’s  it  posed  no  the  page  lends  authority  to  the  exer- 
problem  at  all.  Few  in  our  schools  cise.) 

who  valued  their  professional  standing  When  the  job  is  done,  every-  ow  has 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  been  encircled:  in  aud,  town,  now, 
headed  the  hush-hush  list  of  topics  in  clown;  and  also  in  own,  snow,  grow, 
elementaiy-  education.  Today  phonics  flow.  And  why  not?  Doesn’t  the  ow 
is  being  vigorously  defended  by  teachers  look  exactly  the  same  in  all  these  words? 
and  parents  alike  and  usually  with  a  Not  having  been  taught  to  hear  the  dif- 
great  deal  more  heat  than  light.  ference  between  (ow)  in  owl  and  (ow) 

With  the  very  first  signs  of  the  trend  in  om-m,  for  example  how  should  the 
“hack  to  phonics”  every  publisher,  so-  children  know-  that  the  vowels  in  these 
called,  sprang  into  action.  As  if  by  w-ords  are  not  pronounced  the  same? 
magic  tons  of  consonant  and  vowel  Another  page  of  “phonics”  required 
charts,  phonic  cards  and  workbooks  among  other  little  words,  the  encircling 
with  sound  and  letter  drills,  and  a  of  "in  in  think;  an  in  hank;  but  in 
thousand  tricks  and  devices  to  lure  the  butcher;  no  in  nothing."  That  these 
lambs  to  learning  flooded  the  market,  children  also  were  learning  to  make  the 
And  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  wrong  association  between  the  auditory 
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and  visual  symbols  came  as  a  shock  to  cU-p,  and  in  clash  one  hears  the  two 
the  teacher,  who,  as  one  of  her  col-  units  cla  and  sh. 
leagues  had  put  it,  does  not  know  “one  In  singing  as  in  speaking  the  vowel 
phonic  from  another!”  is'always  pronounced  with  the  consonant 

The  question  is  not  whether  children  that  precedes  it,  never  with  the  con- 
shall  or  shall  not  have  independent  sonant  that  follows  it.  Imagine  singing 
means  of  word  perception  in  reading.  “Ho-ly!  Ho-ly!  Ho-ly!”  as  “H-oly,!  H-oly! 
The  value  of  phonetics  is  now  generally  H-oIy!”  Or  teaching  children  that  big, 
accepted.  But  if  phonetics  is  to  func-  bat,  box  and  baby  all  begin  with  the 
tion  successfully  without  interrupting  same  sound,  since  they  all  begin  with 
the  child’s  thinking  while  reading,  it  the  same  letter!  Letters  are  seen,  not 
must  be  psychologically  and  phonetical-  heard.  And  since  the  initial  conso- 
ly  sound,  a  standard  that  can  be  nant  cannot  be  heard  without  the  vowel 
achieved  only  through  years  of  pains-  that  follows  it,  the  ear  hears  a  different 
taking  study  and  the  critical  test  of  beginning  in  each  of  these  words, 
experimental  research.  A  unit  may  also  be  a  vowel  or  a 

The  technique  known  as  FUNC-  diphthong.  In  the  word  initial,  for 
TIONAL  PHONETICS  was  the  result  example,  the  first  unit  is  a  vowel.  In 
of  25  years  of  phonetic  research  and  the  word  oyster  the  first  unit  is  a 
educational  experiment;  although  the  diphthong. 

principle  on  which  it  is  based  had  long  when  it  was  found  that  not  only  the 
been  known  to  every  teacher  of  reading  ablest  readers  but  also  those  of  average 
in  the  schools.  This  principle  simply  and  below  average  in  ability  identified 
stated  is  that  of  identifying  a  new  word  new  words  by  their  known  units,  if  and 
by  its  know  units  or  parts.  Every  u'hen  they  knew  the  units  in  the  word, 
teacher  knows  that  if  the  reader  can  the  problems  for  investigation  became 
see  enough  familiar  parts  in  the  new  cn'stal  clear. 

word  he  meets  he  can,  with  a  little  help  The  first  problem  in  research  was  to 
from  the  context,  identify  the  word.  determine  what  units  composed  the 
Identifying  a  new  word  by  its  known  children’s  vocabularies.  An  analysis  of 
parts  is  not  unlike  reading  a  new  sen-  the  vocabularies  in  the  most  widely 
tence  made  up  of  known  words.  For  used  readers  in  the  first  three  grades 
example,  the  nonsense  word,  “Nicker-  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ernest  Horn 
ruckerubblegrubb”  which  appears  in  of  the  University  of  Iowa  revealed  the 
one  of  our  well-known  basic  readers,  exact  number  and  nature  of  the  spoken 
being  composed  of  ten  spoken  units,  is  units  of  the  reading  vocabularies  in 
recognizable  in  the  same  way  as  a  sen-  those  grades.  Two  subsequent  studies 
tence  composed  of  ten  little  words.  of  the  vocabularies  of  the  most  widely 
A  unit  may  be  either  a  syllable  or  used  readers  now  in  the  schools  extend- 
part  of  a  syllable.  In  secret,  for  exam-  ed  the  analysis  through  the  sixth  grade, 
pie,  the  beginning  unit  is  also  the  first  It  was  then  found  that  the  units  which 
syllable  of  the  word.  But  in  sec-tion  comprise  the  vocabularies  in  the  junior 
one  hears  two  units  in  the  first  syllable,  and  senior  high  school  are  the  same  as 
se-c,  when  the  syllable  is  spoken.  In  those  that  occur  in  the  elementary 
singing  as  in  conversational  speech  the  school  reading  vocabularies.  Hence, 
word  clock  is  heard  as  clo-ck,  clip  as  the  units  learned  in  the  elementary 
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grades  carry  over  into  the  students’ 
reading  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school. 

Having  found  the  component  parts 
of  the  words  that  comprise  the  reading 
vocabularies,  the  next  step  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  relative  frequency  of  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  different  words;  and  the 
minimum  number  of  units  that  need  to 
be  known  for  independent  word  percep¬ 
tion  in  reading.  This  investigation  re¬ 
vealed  the  amazing  result  that  because 
of  the  high  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
the  same  unit  (in  some  cases  in  as 
manv  as  9000  different  words)  as  few 
as  85  units  gives  the  reader,  who  knows 
them,  control  of  the  vocabulary. 

Among  the  85  units  required  for  in¬ 
dependent  word  recognition  in  reading, 
40  constitute  the  beginnings  of  words 
like  ba  in  bags,  clo  in  clock,  tree  in 
trees;  16  are  endings  like  (t)  in  goat, 
(tch)  in  watch,  (sh)  in  fish;  and  29 
are  vowels  and  diphthongs  as  in  pig, 
kite,  bone,  bees,  train,  toys,  house,  bird, 
bam. 

This  much  learned  through  research 
in  the  field  of  phonetics  was  but  the 
beginning  of  what  needed  to  be  known. 
Educational  experiments  with  children 
of  varying  degrees  of  intelligence  in 
rural  and  city  schools,  in  the  various 
sections  of  our  country,  provided  the 
evidence  on  which  FUNCTIONAL 
PHONETICS  is  based.  Two  experi¬ 
mental  studies  over  a  period  of  many 
years  yielded  the  answers  to  these  and 
other  questions: 

How  should  each  of  the  85  units 
be  taught?  In  what  order  should 
the  units  be  taught?  What  criteria 
should  determine  the  order  of  se¬ 
quence?  How  much  practice  is  re¬ 
quired  for  ready  recognition  of  the 
units?  Will  the  technique  function 
without  interrupting  the  children’s 


thinking  while  reading?  What  is 
the  relation  between  pupil-intelli¬ 
gence  and  successful  functioning  of 
the  method?  When  should  the 
pupil’s  phonetic  program  begin? 
What  are  the  criteria  of  readiness? 

1.  It  was  found  that  each  of  the 
units  should  be  taught  from  a  known 
sight  word  in  the  primary'  reading  vo¬ 
cabulary,  like  pi  from  pig;  (t)  from 
goat;  (g)  from  dog.  The  sight  w'ord 
became  known  as  the  cue  word  for  the 
unit  or  cue.  Since  a  sight  word  yielded 
one  cue,  and  one  cue  only,  each  of  the 
85  units  became  associated  with  its  own 
cue  word.  W’hen  a  cue  was  forgotten 
it  was  readily  recalled  from  its  cue 
word. 

2.  It  was  found  that  the  pupils  who 
had  had  ample  experiences  in  auditory 
discrimination  before  associating  the 
auditory  with  the  visual  units  were  able 
to  derive  the  cues  themselves  from  the 
cue  words,  thereby  experiencing  from 
the  outset  the  power  and  joy  of  inde¬ 
pendence  in  learning. 

3.  It  was  found  that  the  units  or 
cues  should  never  be  taught  in  isolation 
but  always  as  part  of  the  meaningful 
whole  for  the  reasons:  (a)  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  associate  the  correct  pronun¬ 
ciation  with  the  unit  when  taught  apart 
from  the  word  in  which  it  belongs.  Is 
the  unit  sa,  for  example,  when  seen  by 
itself,  pronounced  as  in  sand,  sale,  salt, 
sardines  or  Sarah?  Only  when  present¬ 
ed  in  the  whole  word  was  the  correct 
association  made  between  the  auditory 
and  visual  symbols;  and  (b)  when  a 
unit  was  learned  as  part  of  the  mean¬ 
ingful  whole,  the  pupils  recognized  it 
at  once  in  their  reading.  But  when 
taught  as  a  separate  entity  they  failed 
to  recognize  the  unit  in  the  words  in 
which  it  occurred.  Thus,  it  was  found 
that  the  phonetic  skill  functioned  in 
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the  pupil’s  reading  when  the  situation 
in  which  the  skill  was  practiced  was 
identical  to  the  one  in  which  the  skill 
was  intended  to  function. 

4.  According  to  the  experimental 
data  there  was  no  “best”  sequence  or 
order  in  teaching  the  units,  none  that 
met  all  requirements,  phonetic,  psycho¬ 
logical  and  educational.  The  cues  that 
were  most  easily  identified,  and  there¬ 
fore  should  be  first  in  order  of  learning, 
were  not  always  the  most  useful  in 
learning  to  read.  Degrees  in  ease  of 
learning  often  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  pupils’  need  for  knowing  the 
cues.  A  compromise  of  all  require¬ 
ments  resulted  in  the  following  order 
of  procedure: 

A.  The  beginning  and  ending  units 
as  in  sand;  bags;  goat;  clow«. 

B.  The  “short”  vowels  as  in  hats; 
pig;  bus;  tent;  robin. 

C.  The  beginning  and  ending  units 
as  in  clock;  stove;  plane;  trees;  queen; 
fish;  moth;  cave;  prize. 

D.  The  “long”  vowels  and  diph¬ 
thongs  as  in  hees;  leaves;  gate;  kite; 
bone;  mule;  train;  tray. 

E.  Tbe  "murmur”  diphthongs  as  in 
corn;  barn;  ferns;  birds;  twrkey. 

5.  The  practice  required  for  ready 
recognition  of  the  units  was  found  to 
depend  on:  (a)  the  number  of  units 
already  learned;  and  (b)  on  the  pupil’s 
capacity  to  learn.  Given  a  fifteen 
minute  daily  period  in  functional  pho¬ 
netics,  the  fastest  learners  became  inde¬ 
pendent  readers  in  tbe  first  tw’o  years. 
Pupils  of  average  and  slightly  below 
average  in  ability  required  three  years; 
and  slow  learners  (I.Q.’s  ranging  from 
64-79)  achieved  independence  within 
four  and  five  years.  It  was  significant 
to  note  that  the  slow  learners  became 
as  proficient  in  word  perception  as  those 
of  average  and  above  average  in  ability. 


when  given  the  time  and  practice  their 
needs  required.  The  chief  difference 
between  the  three  groups  was  in  the 
amount  of  time  needed  to  achieve  inde¬ 
pendence  in  reading. 

6.  A  pupil’s  phonetic  power  at  any 
given  time  was  found  to  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of  units 
learned.  The  greater  the  number  of 
known  cues  the  more  words  the  pupil 
was  able  to  identify  in  his  reading. 
When  Paul  B.,  a  first  grade  pupil,  met 
the  word  satisfactory,  he  identified  it 
correctly  although  he  had  not  seen  the 
word  before.  Having  learned  the  units 
that  comprise  the  word  he  recognized 
the  word  at  once  under  his  own  power. 
Although  Paul  had  at  this  time  been 
taught  less  than  half  the  number  of 
units  required  for  independent  w'ord 
perception  in  reading,  he  took  it  upon 
himself  to  learn  the  remaining  cues 
without  further  instruction. 

7.  It  w'as  found  that  f.ist  learners, 
when  aided  by  the  context,  often  iden¬ 
tified  a  new'  word  before  all  its  units 
w'ere  known.  To  illustrate:  A  group 
of  second  graders,  wbo  knew'  in  as  a 
sight  word,  and  had  learned  the  cues 
ha-b,  identified  the  word  inhabitants  in 
context.  “I  got  as  far  as  inhabi,’’  Mary 
Lou  said,  “and  then  I  knew  it  was  in¬ 
habitants.  And  I  was  right!” 

Groups  below  average  in  ability  iden¬ 
tified  the  word  in  or  out  of  context  after 
all  the  units  in  the  word  had  been 
learned. 

The  contextual  clue,  long  recognized 
as  an  effective  aid  to  word  perception 
in  reading,  played  a  significant  part  in 
the  functioning  of  the  phonetic  tech¬ 
nique.  When  Jane  D.  met  the  word 
meant  for  the  first  time,  she  saw  it  as 
mean-t.  "But  that  didn’t  make  sense,” 
she  said,  "so  I  knew  it  was  meant, 
'cause  that  did.” 
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8.  When  new  words  were  identified  to  begin  learning  the  units  is  after  the 

by  their  known  units,  the  reader  lost  completion  of  the  basic  pre-primers, 
no  time  in  recognizing  them,  hence,  the  At  that  point  the  pupils  have  had  suffi- 
reading  was  not  interrupted,  and  rate  cient  experience  in  reading  and  an  ade- 
and  comprehension  were  sustained  dur-  quate  stock  of  known  sight  words  to  be 
ing  the  reading.  ready  to  learn  the  technique  for  identi- 

9.  It  has  long  been  known  that  pho-  fying  the  new  words  in  their  subsequent 
netics  interferes  with  the  pupil’s  learn-  reading. 

ing  to  read  when  it  comes  too  soon  in  10.  As  the  pupil’s  phonetic  power 
his  school  experiences.  But  experiment  increased  with  the  learning  of  each  new 
showed  that  it  can  also  come  too  late,  unit,  a  steady  improvement  in  his 
The  problem,  then,  was  to  find  the  speech  was  observed.  When  all  the 
point  at  which  the  pupil  was  fully  units  had  been  learned,  tbe  pupil’s 
ready  to  reinforce  his  reading  with  the  speech  habits  had  changed  for  the 
functional  phonetic  skills.  As  nearly  better,  and  independent  word  percep- 
as  could  be  determined  the  best  time  tion  in  reading  had  been  achieved. 
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Everyone  knows  that  words  are 
a  basic  consideration  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  child,  not  alone  in  read¬ 
ing,  but  in  many  other  phases  of  his 
experience.  Yet  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  we  have  an  adequate  un¬ 
derstanding  of  words  and  their  mean¬ 
ings.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  children,  where  studies  have  been 
primarily  concerned  with  vocabulary 
(that  is,  words  as  discrete  items),  but 
without  really  providing  much  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  functions  of  words,  their 
relation  to  each  other,  and  so  on.  A 
notable  exception  is,  however,  found  in 
the  studies  recently  carried  out  by  Wer¬ 
ner  and  Kaplan  (6). 

So  far  as  the  study  of  reading  goes, 
too,  much  remains  to  be  investigated. 
Of  course  reading  has  been  a  continu¬ 
ing  interest  of  educators  and  child  psy¬ 
chologists,  but  mostly  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  how  best  to  teach  reading,  and 
how  to  remedy  deficiencies  in  reading 
(see  Woodworth,  7,  and  Betts,  2,  3). 

This  paper  will  concern  itself  with 
a  number  of  principles  which  bear  upon 
behavior  basic  to  reading.  We  shall 
discuss  what  words  are,  their  relation 
to  concepts,  and  what  conditions  deter¬ 
mine  the  child’s  perception  of  and  re¬ 
sponse  to  words.  As  we  proceed,  we 
shall  try  to  point  out  the  relevance  of 
these  principles  to  the  problems  of 
teachers. 


Words  and  Their  Functions 

As  with  other  things  typically  hu¬ 
man,  words  acquire  values  in  them¬ 
selves.  That  is,  their  functions  are  lost 
sight  of;  they  often  become  things.  For 
instance,  the  word  “steed”  may  seem 
particularly  expressive,  or  beautiful, 
when  it  is  written  on  the  blackboard, 
and  a  teacher  may  think  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  child  to  arrange  the  letters 
properly — to  be  able  to  write  and  spell 
it,  and  to  recognize  it  the  next  time. 
Actually,  these  latter  skills  are  not  im¬ 
portant  so  tar  as  the  word  itself  goes, 
but  in  order  to  carry  out  efficiently  the 
functions  which  the  word  serves.  One 
function  of  words  is  to  serve  as  agents 
of  communication.  They  act  in  a  two- 
way  process,  since  they  simultaneously 
express  the  concepts  of  one  person  and 
stir  up  those  of  another  person. 

Words  are,  therefore,  one  kind  of 
agent  for  the  acquisition  and  use  of 
experience;  they  are  not  the  only  agent, 
but  they  are  a  very  important  agent, 
because  they  are  easily  and  readily  com¬ 
municated  from  one  person  to  another. 
But  it  is  not  words,  themselves,  which 
are  communicated,  but  the  ideas  for 
which  the  words  are  labels.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  when  a  boy  says  to  his  friends, 
“Mickey,  let’s  play  cowboys,”  his  words 
stand  for  a  complex  system  of  ideas 
culled  from  television,  stories,  indivi- 


*  The  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  David  H.  Crowell  for  a  critical  and  helpful  reading 
of  the  manuscript. 
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dual  imagination,  and  the  accepted 
features  of  games  in  the  neighborhood; 
they  are  expected  to  arouse  a  similar 
system  in  the  other  boy.  As  a  child 
grows  older,  the  communication  pro¬ 
cess  becomes  more  difficult,  because  the 
intentions  and  expectations  involving 
words  become  more  complex.  There 
are  probably  t^vo  principal  reasons  for 
this.  ( 1 )  The  realm  of  experience 
of  both  persons  becomes  vastly  wider, 
with  the  result  that  words  come  to  have 
more  intricate  and  varied  meanings, 
and  there  is  more  chance  that  the  rele¬ 
vant  experience  may  be  lacking.  (2) 
The  interest  in  learning  and  using 
various  kinds  of  words  may  be  lacking 
— thus,  a  child  who  cares  only  for  dogs 
and  swimming  may  be  expected  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  geography  or 
civics. 

If  we  look  at  words  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  single  person,  we  discover 
two  more  functions.  They  facilitate 
the  organization  of  experience  inside 
the  individual,  by  providing  labels  for 
systems  of  that  experience,  or  concepts. 
Thus,  the  word  "cranberry'”  is  a  con¬ 
venient  name  for  all  relevant  informa¬ 
tion  about  small,  red,  bitter-sweet 
fruits,  served  in  the  form  of  sauce  at 
Thanksgiving.  All  of  this  and  much 
more  is  summed  up,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
name  “cranberry.”  Note,  that  the  word 
"cranberry”  is  not  the  concept  itself, 
but  only  a  name  or  label  for  all  the 
experience  pertaining  to  the  object. 
With  increasing  age,  this  function,  also, 
becomes  more  complex,  as  systems  of 
experience  become  more  complicated. 

A  third  function  of  words  follows 
from  this;  namely,  their  utility  in  think¬ 
ing.  It  is  evident  that  the  extent  to 
which  words  aid  in  the  organization  of 
experience,  provides  efficiency  and  di¬ 
rectness  in  using  that  experience.  That 


is,  words  supply  labels  for  experience 
by  means  of  which  it  can  be  manipulat¬ 
ed  and  reorganized.  Here,  again,  as 
increasing  age  is  accompanied  by  elabo¬ 
ration  of  experience,  the  use  of  words 
becomes  more  complex  with  correspond¬ 
ing  difficulties  in  thinking. 

It  is  not  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  a  vocabulary'  that  people 
learn  words — or  should  learn  them — 
but  to  capitalize  on  these  functions  of 
w'ords.  That  is,  education  in  which 
words  play  a  dominant  role  permits  a 
shortcut  in  the  acquisition  of  experience 
(communication  functions),  facilitates 
the  coherent  and  stable  organization  of 
experience,  and  improves  the  efficiency 
with  which  a  person  uses  his  experi¬ 
ence.  W'ords  are  but  means  to  these 
ends — the  important  thing  is  still  the 
experience  itself,  or  what  the  words 
stand  for. 

Words  in  Relation  to  Concepts 

W'e  have  discussed  elsewhere  the 
characteristics  of  concepts  (4,  5). 

They  may  be  defined  as  "cognitive  or¬ 
ganizing  systems  which  serve  to  bring 
pertinent  features  of  past  experience  to 
bear  upon  a  present  stimulus-object”. 
(5).  What  is  “pertinent”  depends 
upon  the  context  and  upon  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  individual.  An  example 
of  the  former  w'ould  be  a  child  w'ho 
asks  his  father,  “Please,  may  I  have 
another  dog?”  "Dog,”  here,  might 
mean  a  new  pet  of  a  canine  variety, 
after  the  recent  death  of  Domino,  the 
family  cocker  spaniel.  Or,  it  might 
mean  that  the  child  has  just  finished 
his  frankfurter,  at  a  picnic  on  the 
beach.  An  example  of  individual  ex¬ 
perience  would  be  a  child’s  response  to 
the  teacher’s  question,  “W'hat  is  a  ‘pla¬ 
teau’?”  One  child  might  answ'er,  “It’s 
where  the  corn  grows.”  Another  child 
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might  say,  “It’s  better  than  the  brook.” 
In  both  cases,  the  children  might  actu- 
all>'  know  something  about  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  plateaus  as  distinct  from  hills 
and  valleys — or  they  might  not. 

Words  are  merely  the  names  of  con¬ 
cept  systems.  They  either  evoke  con¬ 
cepts,  or  are  responses  following  concep¬ 
tual  processes.  (See  the  excellent  analy¬ 
sis  of  Adams,  1,  on  this  and  other 
relevant  points.)  When  a  child  reads, 
the  words  serve  as  evokers  of  concepts 
— if  the  concepts  are  there  to  be  evoked. 
When  a  child  is  asked  to  write  an  essay 
on  how  he  spent  his  summer  vacation, 
the  words  are  responses  to  conceptual 
activity,  as  he  sums  up  his  experiences. 
All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  language 
is  fully  understandable  in  these  simpli¬ 
fied  terms,  but  rather  to  focus  on  the 
fundamental  relationship  between  words 
and  the  mental  context  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  One  complexity  which  requires 
special  comment  is  that  concepts  con¬ 
tain  both  the  personalized  features  al¬ 
ready  mentioned — intensional  compo¬ 
nents — and  features  more  objectively 
definable,  or  perceivable  characteristics 
on  which  people  in  general  can  agree — 
extensional  components.  For  example, 
nearly  everyone  would  say  that  apples 
are  round,  red,  edible  fruits  (exten¬ 
sional  features,  as  we  define  them),  but 
only  a  rare  person  would  say  that  they 
are  “the  fruit  of  kings”  (intensional 
property). 

A  word,  when  it  evokes  a  concept — 
or  when  it  is  used  as  the  name  for  a 
concept — may  stand  for  either  kind  of 
component,  and  almost  unavoidably 
stands  for  both  without  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  in  some  or  all  respects.  That  is, 
a  word  evokes  both  the  unique  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  person  and  also  those  experi¬ 
ences  which  are  similar  or  identical 
with  those  of  other  persons.  The 


learning  of  words  should  take  both  fac¬ 
tors  into  account.  In  using  language 
expressively  and  flexibly  the  persona¬ 
lized  components  of  concepts  become 
especially  important,  as  in  writing  or 
understanding  poetry,  or  in  bringing 
one’s  own  needs  and  interests  into  a 
situation.  In  using  language  precisely 
and  uniformly,  the  extensional  com¬ 
ponents  of  concepts  are  particularly 
significant,  as  in  solving  arithmetic 
problems,  or  studying  biology  or  civics. 
In  teaching  children  to  use  words,  both 
components  of  concepts  can  be  manipu¬ 
lated  by  the  teacher.  For  example,  a 
child’s  interest  in  playing  store  can  be 
employed  in  teaching  arithmetic;  elec¬ 
tions  can  be  held  in  a  classrom  to  teach 
a  child  the  meaning  of  “president,” 
“vote,”  and  the  like.  In  this  way,  the 
personal  experience  of  a  child  is  in¬ 
creased  as  a  means  to  supply  conceptual 
background  for  words.  An  example  of 
the  opposite  process  would  be  to  dis¬ 
cover  experiences  of  a  child  for  which 
his  language  is  inadequate,  and  then 
to  instruct  him  in  the  proper  words. 
For  instance,  a  child  who  spends  the 
summer  at  a  beach  may  have  many  im¬ 
pressions  about  waves,  tides,  seaweed, 
reefs,  and  so  on.  This  might  provide 
an  occasion  to  teach  him  in  an  organ¬ 
ized  manner  about  the  properties  of 
these  phenomena. 

It  is  not  words,  therefore,  in  them¬ 
selves  which  are  important,  but  the 
functions  of  words  in  coherently  ex¬ 
pressing  experience  and  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  experience  of  others. 

We  have  spoken  mostly  about  the 
kinds  of  words  which  can  most  evident¬ 
ly  be  regarded  as  names — nouns,  ad¬ 
jectives,  verbs.  The  other  kinds  of 
words  serve  to  round  out  the  context 
in  which  the  names  occur.  Their  func¬ 
tions,  perhaps,  are  not  basically  differ- 
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ent,  for  they  aid  in  the  clarity  of  ex¬ 
pression,  in  completing  the  intention  or 
expectation  of  the  speaker,  and,  in  this 
sense,  correspond  to  parts  of  the  con¬ 
ceptual  system.  For  instance,  “water” 
is  a  name  for  a  concept,  but  “in  the 
water”  and  “out  of  the  water”  are  also 
concepts,  related  to  “water,”  but  more 
specific.  These  latter  phrases  are  mere¬ 
ly  one  way  to  quahfy  the  general  con¬ 
cept,  as  one  might  say  “wet”  or  “dry.” 
In  learning  to  use  words,  the  various 
parts  of  speech  represent  resources  to 
express  and  manipulate  experience. 
The  reason  why  a  child  should  learn 
prepositions  and  verb  forms  is  really  no 
different  from  that  for  learning  nouns 
— as  a  means  to  use  concepts  accurate¬ 
ly  and  in  proper  relation  to  each  other. 

Teachers  may  have  a  good  sense  of 
what  we  are  saying,  but  not  know  what 
to  do  about  it.  They  may  be  so  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  task  of  teaching  the 
properties  of  the  words  themselves — 
spelling,  grammar,  and  so  on — that 
they  neglect  the  functions  of  words. 

Perception  of  Words 

What  is  involved  when  a  child 
learns  to  perceive  and  use  words,  in 
reading  and  writing? 

First  and  most  obvious  is  simple 
recognition  of  letters  and  their  arrange¬ 
ment.  Here,  and  in  ensuing  state¬ 
ments,  we  are  assuming  that  the  child 
is  normal  to  begin  with — defects  of 
perception  are  outside  the  scope  of  this 
discussion.  It  is  likely  that  nearly  all 
children  in  our  society  learn  to  recog¬ 
nize  letters  and  words  very  early,  since 
they  are  perpetually  exposed  to  them 
from  a  very  early  age,  in  infant  books, 
on  television  screens,  in  every-  facet  of 
the  surrounding  adult  world.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  authors’  five-year  old  daugh¬ 
ter  has  long  been  able  to  identify 


letters,  numbers,  and  words;  that  is, 
she  knows  what  they  are  and  what,  in 
general,  they  are  used  for;  she  can 
even  give  a  name  to  some  of  them, 
such  as  to  “S,”  "U,”  "A,”  and  "N." 
and  to  “1,”  “2,”  “3,”  and  "4.”  But 
she  cannot  "read”  yet.  In  most  cases, 
probably,  the  teacher’s  job  is  to  sharpen 
these  experiences,  to  give  them  direc¬ 
tion  and  organization  to  supply  condi¬ 
tions  for  adequate  practice,  and,  of 
course,  to  motivate  the  child  to  develop 
further  skill. 

The  second  thing  involved  is  the 
capacity  of  the  word  to  call  forth  con¬ 
ceptual  activity-,  leading  to  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  word,  or  meaning.  Here, 
the  aim  of  teaching  is  to  increase  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  word  evokes 
pertinent  concepts  and  to  promote  its 
ability-  to  evoke  concepts  under  varied 
circumstances.  Werner  and  Kaplan 
(6)  have  shown  that  this  aspect  of 
learning  to  interpret  words  goes  through 
a  ty-pical  series  of  age-stages.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  there  is  a  gradual  shift  from  im¬ 
mature  to  more  mature  usages,  with  the 
most  important  changes  at  about  ages 
1 0  to  11.  One  striking  feature  of  this 
process  is  the  increase  in  conventional 
usage  as  the  child  grows  older,  and 
the  attendant  decrease  in  unique  and 
unstable  meanings. 

The  teacher’s  principal  task,  here, 
seems  to  be,  again,  not  drill  in  the 
words  themselves,  so  much  as  providing 
opportunity  to  read  and  use  words  in 
varied  contexts,  with  appropriate  cor¬ 
rection  of  errors  and  reinforcement  of 
correct  (or  desirable)  usage.  Further¬ 
more,  since  the  meaning  of  words  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  concepts  which  they 
arouse,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  teach¬ 
er  to  employ-  rich  and  varied  resources 
to  widen,  deepen,  and  clarify  the  ex¬ 
periences  essential  to  development  of 
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the  mental  context.  It  is  clear  that  no 
amount  or  kind  of  emphasis  on  words 
in  and  of  themselves  can  improve  their 
efiBciency  as  expressers  of  conceptual 
activity.  ' 

A  third  feature  of  word  perception 
is  the  process  of  relating  one  word  to 
another — the  relating  of  words  to  each 
other  in  a  context.  This  is  really  but 
a  further  development  of  the  preceding 
point,  since,  in  the  classroom  as  else¬ 
where,  it  is  natural  to  deal  with  words 
in  series,  rather  than  as  discrete  enti¬ 
ties.  A  word  can  be  endlessly  analysed 
and  explained,  or  precise  definitions 
memorized,  but  it  cannot  carry  out 
properly  the  functions  mentioned  above 
until  it  is  used  in  an  organized  context. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  conceptual 
activity  constantly  varies  and  shifts,  as 
relevant  information  and  needs  are 
evoked.  That  is,  the  notion  that  a 
word  has  a  fixed  and  irrevocable  mean¬ 
ing  is  mythical.  It  has  whatever  mean¬ 
ing  is  either  intended  by  the  speaker 
or  expected  by  the  hearer.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  also  has  a  sufficiently 
conventional  meaning  that  it  must  be 
perceived  in  a  stable  manner.  Hence, 
a  child  requires  continual  and  varied 
practice  in  using  it  in  order  to  find  out 
how  well  it  works.  The  more  a  teacher 
can  provide  productive  experiences  of 
this  kind,  the  more  likely  it  is  that 
words  will  become  ready  tools  for  arous¬ 
ing  meaning. 

Still  a  fourth  element  in  word  per¬ 
ception  is  the  attitude  of  the  reader 
towards  words  themselves.  They  may 
be  regarded  as  mysterious  and  incom¬ 
prehensible,  as  difficult  drudgery,  as 
unnecessary',  and  so  on.  Indeed,  a 
child  may  have  no  awareness  that  the 
words  he  uses  in  speaking  to  his  friends 
and  those  written  on  the  blackboard  are 
the  same  and  serve  the  same  functions. 
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He  is  naturally  anxious  to  acquire  the 
vocabulary  of  spacemen  and  cowboys, 
but  sees  the  words  on  the  page  of  his 
reader  as  something  quite  different,  a 
chore  associated  with  the  remoteness  of 
the  teacher  and  the  probability  of  her 
disapproval.  Indeed,  the  teacher,  her¬ 
self,  may  share  this  attitude  in  reverse; 
the  spaceship  is  beyond  her  ken,  but 
the  shape  and  correct  sound  of  words 
in  the  reader  are  her  central  preoccu¬ 
pation. 

Yet,  the  truth  is,  that  everyone  needs 
and  values  words  in  his  own  way.  Per¬ 
ceiving  words  is  but  one  way  to  use 
them  efficiently  to  organize  and  com¬ 
municate  his  experience.  The  teacher’s 
attitude  and  that  of  the  child  should 
meet  on  common  ground,  namely,  that 
words,  whether  spoken  or  written,  have 
the  kinds  of  functions  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  that  learning  to  perceive 
them  is  a  means  to  those  ends.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  the  notion  that  meanings  are 
more  important  than  the  words  them¬ 
selves  may  alleviate  much  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  difficulty  in  perceiving  words. 
An  effort  to  interest  children  in  the 
values  and  functions  of  words  pays  off 
in  an  increased  likelihood  that  they  will 
strive  to  learn  them. 

Finally,  word  perception  depends 
upon  the  interests  of  the  child  (see 
Betts,  3).  Here,  of  course,  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  pedagogy  too  familiar  to  require 
much  elaboration;  namely,  that  a  child 
will  learn  more  easily  and  will  remem¬ 
ber  better  if  the  subject-matter  is  some¬ 
thing  that  he  is  personally  involved  in. 
(This  point  is  strongly  suggested  in 
many  laboratory  experiments,  also,  in 
which,  for  example,  it  is  found  that 
attitudes  and  values  influence  percep¬ 
tion.  For  an  account  of  one  such  study, 
see  Vinacke,  4,  pp.  311  ff.)  So  with 
words:  children  learn  and  remember 
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words  pertaining  to  their  own  needs 
and  interests.  This  point  is  widely 
recognized  in  modern  readers,  of 
course,  in  which  selections  are  oriented 
to  the  lives  of  children,  or  to  activities 
in  which  they  are  likely  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest.  But  there  are  two  additional 
points  worth  making.  One  is  that 
arousing  such  interests  can  be  used  to 
cany  instruction  further.  One  does 
not  need  to  employ  exclusively  a  space¬ 
man’s  vocabulary  to  write  a  story  about 
a  rocket-voyage  to  one  of  tbe  lesser 
asteroids.  A  school  expedition  to  the 
daily  farm  need  not  be  confined  to  ad¬ 
miring  the  cows. 

The  second  point  is  that  interest  in 
a  subject  does  not  depend  exclusively 
upon  the  child,  for  there  is  also  involved 
an  identification  relationship  betw'een 
teacher  and  child.  The  child  may  be 
interested  in  a  classroom  task  because 
he  wishes  to  please  the  teacher  or  be¬ 
cause  he  wishes  to  excel.  Therefore, 
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the  business  of  trying  to  induce  a  child 
to  read  by  giving  him  a  story  about 
baseball  can  be  overdone.  It  can  also 
be  achieved — and  there  are  plenty  of 
instances  when  it  should  be — by  simply 
appealing  to  the  child  (making  him  in¬ 
terested)  and  capitalizing  on  the  desire 
of  the  child  to  please  the  teacher. 
Perhaps  this  comes  down  to  the  fact 
that  no  device  can,  in  the  long  run, 
substitute  for  the  skill  and  personality 
of  the  teacher. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that 
nothing  we  have  said  rules  out  the 
necessity  for  practice,  even  drill  where 
it  is  necessary'.  The  classroom  must  be 
a  place  to  stimulate  interest  and  to  prac¬ 
tice  skills.  We  have  tried  to  emphasize 
that  in  this  process  the  teacher  must 
keep  in  mind  the  proper  ends  to  which 
the  practice  is  directed  and  should  seek 
ways  to  make  practice  harmonious  and 
productive. 
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An  important  pre-publication  announcement 

of  particular  interest  to  teachers  of  reading 

On  January  2,  1956,  the  Iroquois  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  will  release  a  new  phonics 
series — a  completely  new  series — with  a 
1956  copyright. 

In  colorful  modern  format,  these  attract¬ 
ive  books  will  present  for  the  first  time  a 
new  and  ingenious  system  based  on  the 
simple,  basic  method  of  letter  sounds  and 
blending  by  which  the  child  rapidly  and 
securely  acquires  true  competence  and 
mastery  of  reading. 

Advance  copies  for  examination  pur¬ 
poses  will  be  available  to  supervisors  and 
teachers  of  reading  in  the  late  fall. 

If  you  are  interested  in  knowing  more 
about  this  new  phonics  series,  we  suggest 
that  you  write  to  us  now.  We  will  gladly 
send  you  information. 

Home  Office:  Iroquois  Building,  Syracuse  2,  New  York 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Inc. 
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Meaning  Clues 

to  Word  Perception 

By  RALPH  C.  STAIGER 
Mississippi  Southern  College 


Hattiesburg, 

EACHING  word  recognition  skills 
by  isolated  phonic  drill  to  work¬ 
books  is  periodically  recommend¬ 
ed  to  teachers.  Extravagant  claims 
often  accompany  these  recommenda¬ 
tions,  none  of  which  has  ever  been 
proved  or  disproved  by  a  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  experiment.  In  most  cases  these 
"systems”  of  teaching  depend  on  me¬ 
chanical  drill  of  phonics  rules,  princi¬ 
ples  which  are  included  in  all  accepted 
reading  textbooks,  but  are  taught  in  a 
different  fashion.  In  present  practice 
they  are  taught  inductively,  the  pupil 
being  led  to  utilize  all  available  word 
analysis  techniques  when  he  encoun¬ 
ters  a  new  word.  One  of  the  major 
differences  between  the  two  procedures 
derives  from  differences  in  attitude 
toward  the  reading  process.  Should  it 
be  considered  as  a  mechanical  transla¬ 
tion  of  symbols,  or  as  an  intellectual 
process  in  which  meaning  is  always 
involved? 

How  important  is  meaning  in  word 
perception?  Aspects  of  this  problem 
are  discussed  below,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  pupil  who  is  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  and  in  terms  of  the  experi¬ 
enced  reader.  First  let  us  examine  the 
perceptual  process  itself,  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  reading. 

The  Perceptual  Process 

Psychologists  have  made  many  stud¬ 
ies  of  perception  and,  although  there 
has  been  no  complete  agreement  on  the 
nature  of  the  perceptual  process,  con- 
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siderable  common  ground  has  been 
established.  Vernon  (5)  has  summa¬ 
rized  the  studies  and  has  stated  certain 
broad  propositions  which  appear  accept¬ 
able  to  most  investigators.  Only  those 
which  relate  to  reading  are  brought 
forward  here. 

Vernon’s  central  thesis  is  that  per¬ 
ceptual  reconstruction  of  the  external 
environment  always  appears  to  aim  at 
preserving  the  continuity  and  stability 
of  .objects  in  the  field.  The  individual 
constructs  his  perceived  world  so  far  as 
possible  in  accordance  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  maximum  of  stability, 
endurance,  and  most  important,  con¬ 
sistency.  He  tends  to  see  what  he 
wants  to  see,  what  squares  with  his 
experience,  and  what  is  not  changeable. 
The  perception  of  s^inbolic  materials, 
such  as  in  reading,  is  an  extension  of 
the  perceptual  process,  and  so  the  in¬ 
dividual  attempts  to  maintain  these 
features  in  his  reading.  Thus  mean¬ 
ing,  which  contributes  to  stability,  en¬ 
durance,  and  consistency,  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  integral  part  of  perception 
in  reading,  and  the  identification  and 
understanding  of  meaning  an  essential 
stage  of  the  perceptual  process. 

Bartlett  (1)  reported  that  the  intro¬ 
spections  of  subjects  in  his  experiments 
showed  a  conative  drive  to  attribute 
meaning  to  their  percepts,  which  he 
called  "effort  after  meaning.”  This 
drive  is  likewise  an  important  part  of 
the  perceptual  process  in  reading. 
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Freeman  (3)  suggested  that  the  feel¬ 
ing  “I  know  what  you  are”  imphes  a 
tendency  to  the  correct  perceptual  re¬ 
sponse  or  reaction.  Meaning,  when 
fully  understood,  includes  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  deal  with  a  particular 
perceptual  situation. 

Meaning,  therefore,  not  only  adds  to 
the  perceptual  process  in  reading,  but 
is  an  integral  part  of  it. 

Meaning  Clues  for  Novice  Readers 

When  the  beginning  reader  is  faced 
with  the  question,  “What  is  this  word?” 
he  usually  has  the  aid  of  context  and 
pictured  clues,  in  addition  to  the  mere 
word  form.  These  clues  are  essentially 
meaning  clues,  in  the  light  of  which  he 
uses  whatever  phonic  and  structural 
skills  he  has. 

Only  when  he  is  deprived  of  these 
evident  meaning  clues  is  the  pupil’s 
ability  to  use  phonic  and  structural 
clues  really  observable.  It  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  how  much  help 
a  pupil  has  received  from  the  illustra¬ 
tion  or  the  context  without  close  ques¬ 
tioning,  and  often  the  child  does  not 
realize  how  dependent  he  is  upon  them. 

Even  when  context  and  picture  clues 
are  ruled  out,  as  when  words  in  isola¬ 
tion  are  tested  for  recognition,  meaning 
clues  are  used  by  the  pupil,  although  to 
a  lesser  degree,  and  with  far  less  de¬ 
pendability.  The  child  who  miscalls 
“told”  by  thinking  or  saying  “took”  has 
used  his  phonetic  and  structural  skills 
to  get  a  start  in  recognizing  the  word, 
but  has  been  diverted  by  the  wrong 
meaning  midway  in  his  reading.  The 
striving  after  meaning  has,  because  of 
the  pupil’s  incomplete  use  of  word  re¬ 
cognition  skills,  resulted  in  an  error.  If 
additional  meaning  clues  had  been 
available,  the  pupil  would  not  have 
been  so  likely  to  have  made  this  error. 
If  he  had  called  the  word  a  nonsense 
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word,  such  as  “tove,”  his  error  would 
have  shown  no  attempt  to  find  meaning 
in  the  word. 

The  need  for  knowing  how  to  use 
phonics  and  syllabication  is  evident,  for 
meaning  clues,  in  themselves,  are  not 
enough.  The  poor  readers  who  have 
never  developed  good  word  recognition 
skills,  but  who  are  good  guessers,  point 
up  the  need  for  developing  adequate 
phonic  and  structural  analysis  skills, 
sharpened  by  attention  to  the  meaning 
of  what  is  being  read. 

In  a  recent  study  by  Smith  (4)  the 
influence  of  meaning  in  the  reading  of 
second  grade  children  was  shown. 
After  analysing  the  errors  made  in  oral 
reading  at  sight  in  first,  second,  and 
third  readers  by  “fair,”  “mediocre,”  and 
“poor”  second  grade  readers,  she  made 
observations  which  are  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion. 

Errors  of  repetition,  according  to 
Smith,  appeared  to  be  habitual  rather 
than  indicative  of  reading  difficulty. 
"Fair”  or  "good”  readers  often  repeated 
words  as  a  delaying  action,  repeating 
the  words  mechanically  while  trying  to 
utilize  the  context  to  recognize  an  un¬ 
known  word.  Substitution  errors  made 
by  a  “fair”  reader  tend  to  be  meaning¬ 
ful  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  the 
substitutions  made  by  poorer  readers. 
Errors  of  omission  or  insertion  were 
greater  for  the  “fair”  or  “mediocre” 
readers,  for  these  errors  were  made  in 
attempts  to  add  meaning  to  what  was 
being  read. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  in  each 
case  the  more  effective  learner  made 
errors  because  he  was  striving  for  mean¬ 
ing.  The  poorer  readers  were  more 
concerned  with  the  unlocking  of  indi¬ 
vidual  words  and  neglected  the  impor¬ 
tant  help  w'hich  attention  to  meaning 
could  have  given  them. 
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Meaning  Clues  for  Sophisticated 
Readers 

In  all  reading,  what  is  read  depends 
largely  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
reader.  Beginning  readers  as  well  as 
adults  are  influenced  by  their  experi¬ 
ences  in  unlocking  what  the  symbols 
represent. 

Sophisticated  readers,  whose  percep¬ 
tion  of  words  is  based  largely  upon  clues 
of  word  configuration,  are  quite  depen¬ 
dent  upon  meaning  to  elicit  the  proper 
word  form  for  use  in  the  sequence  of 
words.  Even  the  most  expert  reader 
occasionally  finds  that  he  has  erroneous¬ 
ly  read,  in  skimming  through  a  news¬ 
paper  article  “conscious”  for  “con¬ 
science,”  and  is  brought  up  short  by  the 
resulting  incongruity. 

Buswell  (2)  has  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  more  proficient  an 
adult  reader  is,  the  less  attention  he 
gives  to  minor  details.  The  habitually 
rapid  reader  when  proofreading 'finds 
few  errors,  for  he  is  accustomed  to 
reading  for  meaning,  and  a  misspelled 
word  is  often  not  noticed.  The  expert 
proofreader  pays  attention  to  meaning, 
but  has  trained  himself  also  to  look  for 
t\’pographical  errors.  The  writer  re¬ 
members  having  twice  read  proof  on 
a  book  review  which  stated  that  Mt. 
Everest  was  29,000  miles  high  before 
the  error  was  caught  by  a  professional 
proofreader.  Miles  had  been  read  feet 
without  noticing  the  error. 

We  often  read  a  selection  emotively, 
and  distort  meaning  by  interpreting 
what  the  author  says  according  to  our 
owm  beliefs  and  feelings.  A  lawyer, 
otherwise  an  excellent  reader,  once 
complained  that  he  had  wasted  several 
hours  because  he  had  read  a  statute 
incorrectly.  He  wanted  his  client  to 
profit  from  Rule  65  (e)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  which  reads, 
“These  rules  do  not  modif\’  any  statute 


of  the  United  States  ...”  Because  of 
this  personal  interest,  he  substituted 
“apply  to”  for  “modify”  in  several  read¬ 
ings,  changing  the  rule  entirely.  Only 
after  his  brief  had  been  drawn  did  he 
notice  his  mistake,  to  his  considerable 
chagrin. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  meaning  or  perception  is  the 
weather  bureau’s  practice  of  using  girls’ 
names  for  naming  hurricanes.  This 
was  done  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
maintaining  communications.  When 
the  storms  were  merely  numbered,  con¬ 
fusion  often  resulted.  When  meaning 
was  added  to  the  representation  for  the 
storm,  radio  operators  became  less  like¬ 
ly,  in  airplanes  or  ships,  to  make  errors 
which  might  cost  them  their  lives. 

The  reader  who  has  experienced  the 
name  of  his  home  town  popping  out  of 
a  newspaper  page,  when  relatively  little 
attention  was  being  paid  to  the  text, 
can  attest  to  the  influence  of  meaning 
as  a  perceptual  aid  in  adult  reading. 

SUMMARY 

The  literature  on  perception  points 
clearly  to  the  importance  of  meaning 
in  the  perceptual  process.  Further 
study  in  this  area,  especially  at  the  pri¬ 
mary'  grade  level,  would  be  fruitful, 
and  would  serve  to  pinpoint  tbe  influ¬ 
ence  of  meaning  upon  children’s  ability 
to  learn  word  recognition  skills. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  experi¬ 
enced  reader,  who  uses  the  general  con¬ 
figuration  of  a  word  as  the  major  per¬ 
ceptual  clue  to  its  identity  constantly 
must  make  use  of  the  context  as  the 
determing  factor  in  word  identification. 

One  of  the  fallacious  assumptions 
made  by  adults  when  evaluating  a  learn¬ 
ing  process  is  that  of  viewing  it  in  the 
light  of  their  adult  experience,  instead 
of  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  learner. 
The  pupil’s  intellectual  equipment,  his 
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powers  of  perception,  comparison  and 
analysis  cannot  be  expected  to  parallel 
the  abilities  of  adults.  And  so  the 
apparent  logic  of  an  educational  method 
must  be  examined  critically  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  pupil’s  reaction  to 
it. 

Just  because  adults  use  context  in  all 
their  reading  activities  is  no  guarantee 
that  inexperienced  readers  do  so  in 
learning  the  basic  word  identification 
skills.  Nevertheless,  experience  shows, 
and  evidence  bears  out,  the  fact  that 
the  more  successful  beginning  readers 
consistently  utilize  the  clues  which  con¬ 
text  and  experience  give  them  in  word 
recognition. 

Yet  some  children  who  are  poor  read¬ 
ers,  especially  the  more  intelligent  ones, 
are  expert  at  using  picture  and  context 
clues  but  have  failed  to  learn  basic  pho¬ 
nic  and  syllabication  skills.  For  these 
children,  reading  is  a  guessing  game. 
They  soon  find  that  reading  is  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  task  with  which  they  have 
great  difficulty,  and  develop  emotional 
reactions  which  militate  against  their 
learning  to  recognize  words.  This  des¬ 
pair  over  his  ability  to  ever  extract 
meaning  from  a  page,  compound’d  by 
daily  failure  in  the  eyes  of  his  peers, 
teachers,  and  family,  have  an  incalcul¬ 
able  influence  on  a  pupil’s  learning 
prowess. 

It  can  be  seen  that  although  meaning 
is  an  important  factor  in  wc  rd  recog¬ 
nition,  it  is  not  the  commanding  factor, 
upon  which  the  pupil  stands  or  falls. 
The  child  who  is  overdependent  upon 


meaning  clues,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  suffers. 

Phonics  is  a  necessary  part  of  any 
primary  reading  program.  It  offers  a 
helping  hand  to  the  child  who  is  faced 
with  the  difficult  task  of  translating 
symbols  into  language.  By  itself  it  is 
inadequate,  however,  because  of  the 
great  number  of  non-phonetic  words  in 
our  language.  Nevertheless,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  word  form  and  word 
sound  must  be  learned  by  the  neophyte 
reader. 

Any  system  of  phonics  teaching 
w’hich  excludes  the  other  word  recog¬ 
nition  clues  deprives  the  pupil  of 
important  additional  tools.  He  must 
know  how  to  use  syllabication  if  he 
is  to  be  successful.  The  word  recogni¬ 
tion  skills  are  used  successively  in  a 
child’s  reading  so  rapidly  as  to  be  al¬ 
most  simultaneous.  The  length  of  the 
word  suggests  its  structure  to  the  read¬ 
er,  to  be  checked  by  closer  study.  'The 
presence  or  absence  of  familiar  com¬ 
binations  of  letters,  sometimes  combined 
in  syllables,  together  with  the  initial 
letter,  set  off  an  attempt  to  make  out 
the  whole  w'ord.  Behind  this  swift 
series  of  successive  comparisons,  selec¬ 
tions  and  rejections,  is  the  standard  by 
which  each  possibility  was  tested:  is  it 
meaningful? 

When  words  in  isolation  are  taught 
to  the  exclusion  of  contextual  situations, 
then  the  teaching  system  should  be 
carefully  scrutinized,  for  it  is  probably 
doing  only  a  part  of  its  job.  Meaning 
clues  to  word  perception  cannot  be  neg¬ 
lected  in  a  good  reading  program. 
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An  Inductive  Approach 

to  Word  Analysis 

By  CONSTANCE  M.  McCULLOUGH 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
San  Francisco  State  College 

WHEN  I  was  on  the  threshold  children  are  much  hke  cows.  You 

of  my  teens,  I  went  to  visit  never  can  tell  where  they  are  in  their 

some  friends  on  a  farm.  City-  thinking  if  you  get  ahead  of  them.  You 
bred,  I  thought  that  horses  that  were  have  to  prod  with  questions  and  let 
white  were  older  than  horses  that  were  them  take  the  lead.  Otherwise,  chances 
gray.  There  was  a  lot  for  me  to  learn  are  good  that  you  will  lose  them  and 
in  those  two  weeks.  arrive  at  the  barn  —  the  end  of  the 

One  experience  of  that  visit  im-  lesson  or  the  end  of  the  book  —  with- 
pressed  me  more  than  any  other.  I  out  them. 

helped  to  bring  in  the  cows  one  night.  The  essence  of  an  inductive  approach 
and  the  next  night  asked  for  the  privi-  to  teaching  word  analysis  is  just  that, 

lege  of  bringing  them  in  all  by  myself.  The  teacher  fences  off  the  desired  area 

Not  realizing  the  density  of  the  ignora-  and  the  children  go  up  the  lane;  the 
mus  with  whom  he  was  dealing,  my  children  are  the  first  to  discover;  the 
host  consented.  teacher  encourages  from  the  rear  until 

I  went  out  alone,  down  to  the  pas-  everyone  gets  to  the  barn, 
ture  along  the  strip  of  woods,  rounded 

up  the  cows,  and  got  them  started  up  Auditory  Exercise 

the  lane  toward  the  barn.  My  bosom  Take  the  problem  of  teaching  the 
swelled  with  pride  in  my  accomplish-  sound  of  the  initial  consonant  b.  First, 
ment  and  with  affection  toward  the  the  teacher  has  to  make  sure  that  the 
beasts  that  were  cooperating  so  well,  children  can  discriminate  between  the 
Full  of  confidence,  I  began  to  stride  sound  of  b  and  the  sound  of  other 
ahead  of  the  herd.  But  when  I  reached  letters.  She  says,  “I  am  thinking  of 
the  barn  and  looked  back  down  the  the  name  of  a  p>erson  in  this  room.  It 
lane,  I  could  see  the  swinging  tails  of  begins  like  Billy  and  Bobby.  What  do 
cows  headed  for  the  pasture  again.  you  suppose  it  is?”  She  hopes  that 
I  never  think  of  the  teaching  of  word  someone  will  say  Betty  or  Bernard  or 
analysis  without  remembering  those  Bonita.  But  perhaps  little  Milly  will 
cows,  for  they  told  me  more  in  a  short  say,  “Peter”.  The  teacher  will  say, 
time  about  the  relationship  betw'een  a  "Let’s  listen.  Do  these  words  begin 
teacher  and  a  group  of  learners  than  alike:  Billy,  Bobby  Peter?”  Milly, 
a  good  deal  of  the  research  in  reading,  reading  the  teacher’s  face  better  than 
With  all  due  apology  to  proud  parents  the  sound  of  the  initial  consonant  b, 
and  fond  teachers,  I  must  report  that  says,  “No,”  but  she’s  really  not  sure. 
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The  teacher  must  spend  a  good  many 
little  game  periods  with  Milly  and  her 
kind  until  Milly’s  batting  average  is 
championship  level.  It  won’t  help  if 
the  teacher  says,  “Look,  Chum:  Billy 
and  Bobby  begin  with  the  same  sound 
as  Betty,  Bernard,  and  Bonita.  Now, 
remember  this.”  Milly  will  be  memo¬ 
rizing  instead  of  listening  to  initial 
sounds.  No,  the  teacher  must  stay  be¬ 
hind  the  cows.  ‘Tm  thinking  of  some¬ 
thing  that  begins  like  ball  and  bat  and 
it’s  a  game.”  “I’m  tliinking  of  some¬ 
thing  that  begins  like  box  and  bag  and 
it  is  on  the  table.”  Something  to  eat, 
something  to  wear,  whatever  it  is,  the 
teacher  must  keep  after  the  group  until 
the  children  catch  on.  Perhaps  the 
teacher  can  work  this  into  a  game  that 
reinforces  some  other  learning  —  re¬ 
minds  the  children  of  facts  they  are 
learning  in  other  subject  areas. 

As  seatwork,  the  children  may  draw 
pictures  of  words  that  begin  with  that 
sound.  A  chart  may  be  made  of  such 
pictures.  In  meaning  for  the  children, 
such  a  chart  is  superior  to  a  chart  the 
teacher  makes  of  commercial  pictures. 

If  the  initial  sound  is  s  and  a  child 
says  that  circus  begins  like  see  and  say, 
the  teacher  should  accept  this  offering 
in  the  ear  training  exercise,  for  these 
words  do,  indeed,  begin  alike  in  sound. 

Visual  Exercise 

When  the  children  can  hear  the 
initial  sound  of  b,  they  are  ready  to 
look  at  words  containing  that  initial 
sound,  and  to  determine  the  letter 
which  makes  it.  Notice  that  the  ear 
training  precedes  the  visual  lesson. 
Now  that  the  children  have  proved  that 
they  can  distinguish  the  initial  con¬ 
sonant  sound  b  from  other  sounds,  the 
teacher  takes  them  on  to  the  visual 
exercise. 


Since  children  learn  a  new  task  bet¬ 
ter  if  that  task  involves  known  facts,  it 
is  better  to  use  in  the  visual  exercise, 
words  the  children  have  in  their  read¬ 
ing  vocabulary  —  sight  words  familiar 
to  them.  This  implies  three  things: 
(1)  The  visual  exercise  will  not  be 
undertaken  unless  and  until  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  mastered  by  sight  two,  but 
preferably  three  or  four  or  five  words 
that  start  with  b.  (More  words  are 
preferable  to  fewer  words  because  the 
more  examples  the  children  have  of  the 
principle  they  are  trying  to  discover, 
the  easier  it  will  be  to  observe.)  (2) 
Even  though,  on  occasion,  children  who 
are  invited  to  engage  in  the  visual  exer¬ 
cise  are  operating  at  different  vocabu¬ 
lary  levels,  there  will  be  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  keep  the 
vocabulary  at  the  sight  vocabulary  level 
of  the  poorest  reader  in  the  group. 
Othenvise,  the  poorest  reader  will  be 
not  only  the  ptxirest  reader  but  the  one 
for  whom  the  exercise  is  made  deliber¬ 
ately  more  difficult  by  the  use  of  words 
he  does  not  know.  Perhaps  this  sug¬ 
gests  that,  ordinarily,^ the  first  visual 
lesson  should  be  administered  to  a  rela¬ 
tively  homogeneous  group  —  a  group 
reading  at  the  same  level  of  sight  vocab¬ 
ulary  —  and  that  only  later  visual 
exercises  should  involve  mixed  groups. 
(3)  Obviously,  the  children  will  have 
been  reading  for  some  time  before  such 
a  visual  exercise  is  undertaken,  since 
the  limited  vocabulary  of  the  beginning 
reading  books  does  not  start  with  a 
cluster  of  b  words,  such  as:  “Billy 
bumped  his  buttons  on  the  back  bench.” 
W'hen  parents  complain  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  learning  phonics,  this  is 
the  teacher’s  answer.  The  ingredients 
for  the  lesson  are  not  yet  assembled. 
One  might  just  as  well  say,  “Why 
haven’t  you  baked  that  three-egg  cake 
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totlay?”  Answer:  “Not  enough  eggs 
yet.” 

Since  children  forget  something  they 
do  not  use,  two  other  precautions 
should  he  taken  in  the  use  of  the  visual 
exercise:  (1)  The  visual  exercise 
should  he  introduced  when  it  will  be 
useful  in  the  solution  of  new  words. 
If  the  next  stoiT'  the  children  are  to 
read  will  contain  a  h  word,  it  is  a  good 
time  to  introduce  the  visual  exercise. 
Then,  (2)  in  introducing  the  next 
story  the  teacher  will  not  tell  the  chil¬ 
dren  the  word.  She  will,  rather,  pre¬ 
sent  it  with  a  picture  or  put  it  into  a 
revealing  context:  “The  baker  makes 
bread  and  cake,”  and  let  the  children 
guess  from  the  picture  or  verbal  con¬ 
text,  and  from  the  initial  consonant, 
what  the  word  must  be.  By  her  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  use  of  the  new 
learning,  the  teacher  does  not  let  it 
rust  out. 

The  visual  exercise  goes  something 
like  this:  The  teacher  says,  “I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  some  words  you  have  been  read¬ 
ing.  They  begin  like  hall  and  hoy. 
W'hat  are  they?”  As  she  says  hall,  she 
writes  hall  (in  manuscript  if  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  accustomed  to  manuscript) 
and  stands  so  that  all  can  see  the  word 
as  she  writes  it.  As  she  says  hoy,  she 
writes  boy  under  ball,  so  that  the  b’s 
are  in  a  column,  directly  under  one 
another: 

ball 

boy 

This  means  that,  as  the  teacher  writes 
the  b  in  each  word,  the  children  hear 
that  sound  in  the  teacher’s  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  ball,  hoy,  or  whatever  word  it 
is;  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  letter 
occur  simultaneously. 

Jimmy  volunteers,  "Box.”  The  teach¬ 
er  says  and  writes  box,  immediately 
under  boy.  "Now,  let’s  all  say  these 


words  and  listen  to  hear  whether  Jimmy 
is  right.”  The  group  says,  "  Ball,  boy, 
box."  “Does  box  begin  with  the  same 
sound  as  boy  and  ball?"  They  agree 
that  it  does.  Bobby  offers,  "Baby,"  and 
the  teacher  goes  through  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  as  with  box. 

W'hen  four  or  five  words  are  in  a 
column  on  the  blackboard,  the  teacher 
decides  to  see  ivhether  or  not  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  arriving  at  the  barn.  “Let’s 
say  the  words  over  together  and  listen 
to  the  beginning  of  each  word  again.” 
The  children  look  and  listen.  “Does 
anyone  notice  anything  alike  about  the 
way  the  words  look?"  Algernon  will 
say  that  they  are  all  short  words.  He 
is  still  in  the  pasture.  But,  if  the 
teacher  is  lucky  and  the  children  are 
ready,  Joe  will  say,  “They  all  begin  with 
the  same  letter.”  The  teacher  looks  at 
him  as  at  a  diamond  stick-pin  on  the 
floor  of  the  supermarket.  “Say  that 
again!”  Joe  sticks  out  his  chest  two 
more  inches  and  says  it  again.  “How 
many  of  you  think  you  see  what  Joe 
sees  in  these  words?”  Those  who  see 
and  those  who  are  good  politicians 
indicate  that  they  do.  Algernon  tries 
hard  to  come  out  of  the  pasture,  but 
he  may  not  make  it  that  day. 

“Who  would  like  to  come  up  to  the 
blackboard  and  draw  a  line  under  the 
letter  in  the  first  word?”  Joe  had  bet¬ 
ter  have  the  honor.  "Who  would  like 
to  draw  a  line  under  the  letter  in  the 
second  word?”  Some  children  who 
have  not  caught  on  up  to  this  time  may 
be  helped  by  this  stress.  Meanwhile, 
the  opportunity  to  go  up  and  find  the 
right  letter  gives  Joe  and  his  like  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction.  (A  variation  of 
this  which  emphasizes  form  is  to  over¬ 
lay  the  initial  b  in  each  word  with 
colored  chalk,  different  children  doing 
this.) 
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Generalization  and  Application 

Now  to  close  the  barn  door:  “Who 
can  teU  me  what  he  knows  from  this? 
When  a  word  begins  with  this  letter, 
what  do  we  know  about  its  sound?” 
John,  the  philosopher,  may  come 
through:  “When  a  word  begins  like 
that,  I  know  it  begins  hke  ball  and  boy 
and  box  and  baby.”  Perhaps,  to  dra¬ 
matize  the  statement,  the  teacher  will 
write  a  b  above  the  words  in  the  column 
on  the  blackboard.  She  may,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  engage  the  children  for  a  few 
minutes  in  proving  their  point  by  find¬ 
ing  other  words  beginning  with  b,  on 
charts  and  signs  about  the  room.  Young 
children  enjoy  the  physical  relief  of  this 
field  trip  off  the  chairs. 

But,  before  she  dismisses  the  group, 
she  says,  “Let’s  see  whether  we  can  use 
what  we  know.  I  shall  write  a  sentence 
on  the  blackboard.  Read  it  to  your¬ 
selves  and  see  whether  you  can  recog¬ 
nize  the  new  word.”  She  writes  a  sen¬ 
tence  in  which  all  the  words  are  known 
to  the  children  by  sight  except  the  new 
b  word:  “Pony’s  home  is  in  the  barn.” 
After  time  for  silent  reading,  Martha 
is  selected  to  read  the  sentence.  “How 
did  you  know,  Martha?”  Martha  says, 
“I  knew  because  Pony’s  home  is  in  a 
barn  and  because  barn  begins  with  the 
same  letter  as  ball." 

'The  follow-up  can  be  one  of  several 
tasks.  The  teacher  may  have  other 
such  sentences,  which  the  children  are 
to  read,  in  which  they  are  to  underline 
the  b  in  the  strange  word,  and  for 
which  they  are  to  draw  a  picture  repre¬ 
senting  the  new  word.  She  may  have 
sentences  with  the  b’s  left  out,  for  the 
children  to  insert.  She  may  have  them 
find  sentences  in  their  readers  contain¬ 
ing  b  words.  She  may  have  them  make 
up  their  own  sentences  containing 


b  words.  She  may  have  them  make 
a  list  of  all  the  words  they  know  that 
begin  with  b.  She  may  have  them  trace 
over  the  b’s  that  begin  certain  words, 
using  a  bright  color.  Some  of  these 
exercises  are  better  than  others,  in  that 
they  stress  meaning  as  well  as  form. 
The  exercises  in  which  the  children 
write  or  trace  over  the  b’s  are  good  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tactile  experience  with  the 
shapes  of  the  letters. 

The  next  day  the  teacher  may  appear 
with  a  chart,  which  the  children  may 
call  their  ball  chart: 

b-  ball 
boy 
box 
baby 

As  the  children  learn  new  b  words, 
they  will  add  them  to  the  chart. 

Special  Problems 

If,  in  the  course  of  the  visual  lesson, 
a  child  offers  a  word  that  does  not  be¬ 
gin  with  the  consonant  under  discus¬ 
sion  (^ay,  circus  for  the  s  sound  in  see 
and  say),  the  teacher  will  write  the 
word  to  one  side,  not  in  the  column 
with  the  other  words.  After  the  gen¬ 
eralization  has  been  made  that  words 
beginning  with  that  sound  begin  with 
that  letter  (s),  she  will  point  out  that 
circus  begins  with  the  same  sound  also, 
and  that  there  are  other  words  which 
begin  with  the  same  letter  as  circus  and 
begin  with  the  sound  in  see  and  say. 

Notice  that,  in  all  this  discussion,  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  name  the 
letter  or  to  attempt  to  sound  it  alone  — 
“buh”.  The  reason  the  name  of  the 
letter  has  been  avoided  is  that  it  is  easy 
for  the  children  to  confuse  the  name  of 
the  letter  with  the  sound  the  letter 
makes,  and  they  may  try-  to  sound  out 
a  Word  by  spelling  it  out.  The  reason 
the  consonant  sound  has  not  been  given 
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in  isolation  is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
sound  the  consonant  without  some  sort 
of  vowel  accompaniment.  This  makes 
the  blending  more  difficult.  (This  is 
not  true  in  the  case  of  vowel  sounds. 
One  may  say,  "The  a  sound  in  cake  and 
say,"  without  confusing  the  listener.) 

Syllabication 

The  inductive  approach  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  phases  of  word  analysis.  In 
syllabication,  for  instance,  the  first  job 
is  ear  training,  the  child's  own  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  number  of  syllables  in 
different  words.  “Let’s  tap  out  these 
words  as  1  say  them.  How  many  taps 
can  you  give  to  beat  out  the  word  re¬ 
turn?"  Ultimately,  the  teacher  says, 
"These  heats  are  called  syllables  "  She 
writes  syllables  as  she  says,  “Syl-la-bles. 
Let’s  all  say  it.”  One  fine  day,  she  puts 
several  words  of  different  lengths  but 
of  one  syllable  on  the  blackboard,  di¬ 
rectly  under  each  other: 

catch 

go 

mitt 

bat 

She  asks  how  many  syllables  are  in 
the  first  word,  and  so  on,  and  after  each 
word  she  has  a  child  indicate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  syllables.  Then  she  asks  how 
many  vowel  sounds  they  hear  in  each 
word.  The  blackboard  record  be¬ 
comes  : 

Word  Svl.  Vowel 
catch  1  1 

go  1  1 

mitt  1  1 

bat  1  1 

“Can  you  tell  the  number  of  syllables 
in  a  word  by  something  else  besides 
tapping  out  the  words?”  “Yes;”  some¬ 
one  says,  “there  is  a  syllable  for  every 
vowel.”  The  teacher  wants,  “There  is 
a  syllable  for  every  sounded  vowel,”  but 
the  exercise  does  not  warrant  that  con¬ 


clusion.  Another  day  can  be  devoted 
to  words  hke  came,  strange,  and  toe; 
another  day  to  words  like  tail  and  fear, 
and  still  another  to  words  like  boil  and 
mouth.  In  came,  the  e  is  silent;  in 
tail,  only  the  a  is  sounded;  and  in  boil 
and  mouth,  the  two  vowels  form  a 
single,  new  sound.  As  children  mature, 
the  generalizations  which  they  make 
about  word  analysis  may  well  be  ex¬ 
pressed  on  the  charts  they  make  record¬ 
ing  their  knowledge  of  word  parts. 

Materials  in  Keeping  With  the 
Inductive  Approach 

Teachers  who  appreciate  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  inductive  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  word  analysis  use  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  sight  vocabulary  to  construct 
exercise-  materials.  They  use  sugges¬ 
tions  from  the  manual  and  workbook 
of  the  basal  reader.  While  they  may 
gather  ideas  from  other  books,  they 
always  translate  them  into  the  sight 
vocabulary  of  the  children.  They  are 
careful,  too,  to  avoid  materials  which 
make  the  discoveries  for  the  children, 
taking  the  initiative  for  learning  out  of 
their  hands.  If  the  printer  has  already 
shown  which  parts  of  the  words  are 
alike,  by  use  of  colored  inks  or  bold 
type,  the  child  is  a  willing  follower  in 
practice  but  a  doubtful  follow-er  in 
thought,  and  there  is  no  telling  how 
many  cows  are  headed  back  toward  the 
pasture.  (Is  he  thinking,  “Color  all 
the  see-aitches,”  or  is  he  really  associat¬ 
ing  sight  and  sound?)  The  efficient 
teacher  of  word  analysis  is  one  who 
keeps  clearly  in  mind  the  processes 
through  which  children  must  go  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  tasks  she  sets, 
and  one  who  lets  neither  improperly 
constructed  commerical  materials  nor 
pied  pipers  lure  her  away  from  her  po¬ 
sition  of  encouragement  from  the  rear. 
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Implications  of  the  Psychology 

0/ Perception  for  Word  Study 

By  ARTHUR  I.  GATES 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


The  perception  of  words,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  child  trying  to  learn 
to  recognize  printed  words  in  the 
initial  stages  of  reading,  is  similar  to 
many  forms  of  perception  which  have 
been  studied  in  the  psychological 
laboratories  over  the  past  three-quarters 
of  a  century.  To  the  psychologist  a 
word  is  a  visible  object  not  unlike  in¬ 
sects,  human  faces  or  metal  trinkets  or 
animals  seen  at  a  distance  or  geometri¬ 
cal  figures,  designs  in  wallpaper,  and 
so  on.  There  are  certain  facts  and 
principles  which  have  been  developed 
in  the  psychological  studies  of  visual 
perception  which  should  apply  to  the 
activities  involved  in  word  recognition. 

Let  us  begin  by  taking  a  look  at  some 
of  these. 

It  is  usually  found  that  when  one 
observes  an  unfamiliar  object,  an  insect, 
a  face;  a  diagram,  or  a  printed  word, 
the  eye  hops  about  like  a  grasshopper; 
the  speed  during  the  transition  is  so 
great  that  little  or  no  vision  occurs  and 
observation  is  made  when  the  eye  is  at 
a  standstill.  Typically  the  eye  jumps 
about  irregularly  over  the  figure,  not 
consistently  from  left  to  right  or  in  any 
other  direction.  We  may  note  here 
that  words  represent  one  of  the  few 
objects  which  must  be  observed  consis¬ 
tently  from  the  left  to  the  right  side 
to  yield  accurate  recognition.  Obser¬ 
vations  in  the  reverse  order  or  in  irregu¬ 
lar  orders  may  result  in  reverse  errors 
and  all  sorts  of  misrecognitions.  Apart 
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from  this  feature,  perception  of  words 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  same  processes 
as  the  perception  of  other  objects. 

Studies  have  been  made  of  what  in¬ 
dividuals  see  or  try  to  see  as  they  ob¬ 
serve  an  object.  In  general,  it  appears 
that  they  aim  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
general  shape  or  configuration  or  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  object,  and  to  locate  some 
characteristic  or  distinctive  detail  by. 
means  of  which  the  particular  object 
can  be  distinguished  from  others  in  its 
class.  Thus  if  a  person  is  observing 
an  insect,  he  may  try  to  get  a  notion 
of  its  general  shape,  whether  it  is  long 
and  thin,  or  short  and  fat,  roundish 
or  squarish  or  irregular.  He  may  note 
particularly  the  colors,  or  he  may  try 
to  spot  some  peculiarity  such  as  the 
wings  or  the  legs  or  the  head.  Errors 
are  made  both  because  objects  are  some¬ 
what  similar  in  general  shape  or  pat¬ 
tern  or  because,  although  only  vaguely 
similar  in  general  configuration,  they 
are  alike  in  some  particular  detail. 

It  may  be  noted,  furthermore,  that 
the  unsophisticated  observers  will  hit 
upon  different  ways  of  coming  to  grips 
with  the  general  shape  and  the  details; 
sometimes  a  certain  detail  is  used  to 
identify  one  object  and  another  detail 
for  another.  Some  children  of  equal 
general  ability  will  in  certain  cases  be 
mistaken  when,  say,  the  colors  as  well 
as  the  general  shape  of  the  insects  are 
similar,  whereas  others  are  rarely  fooled 
by  the  color  but  are  deceived  when 
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there  is  a  marked  similarity  in  the  wings 
or  in  the  hindparts  or  in  some  other 
characteristic. 

Similar  findings  have  been  obtained 
in  studies  such  as  those  made  by 
Meek  (3),  Gates  and  Boeker  (1),  and 
others,  of  the  initial  efforts  of  children 
to  learn  to  recognize  words.  In  most 
cases  it  appears  that  they  have  at  least 
some  vague  sense  of  the  general  shape 
or  outline  of  the  word  and  usually  they 
also  have  given  special  attention  to  some 
particular  detail  or  details.  In  both 
respects  they  may  differ.  For  example, 
some  children  note  especially  the  length 
of  the  word,  while  others  note  the 
shape;  one  child  may  pay  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  initial  part  of  the  word, 
others  to  the  middle,  and  others  to  the 
ending  or  to  the  little  parts  of  letters 
which  extend  above  the  flatter  letter, 
or  which  extend  below.  They  may  use 
one  clue  with  one  word,  and  another 
with  another.  At  any  rate  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  children  adopt  different  ways 
of  obser\ing  words  which  lead  them  to 
note  particularly  certain  details  rather 
than  others,  and  some  of  these  are 
much  more  helpful  than  others.  Some, 
indeed,  are  very  poor.  For  example, 
if  a  child  depends  chiefly  upon  noting 
only  the  length  of  a  w’ord,  he  will  be 
perplexed  when  other  words  are  en¬ 
countered  of  the  same  length.  If  he 
notes  chiefly  the  final  part  of  the  word, 
he  may  be  confused  by  other  words 
w’hich  are  alike  only  in  this  respect. 

It  fias  been  found  also  that  both 
children  and  adults  differ  considerably 
in  the  extent  to  which  they  make  an 
alert,  careful,  analytical  search  for  dis¬ 
tinctive  clues,  rather  than  look  over  the 
item  in  a  casual  or  passive  way.  In 
all  forms  of  perception,  alert,  careful, 
analytical  study  is  essential  for  efficient 
learning.  Some  persons  are  much 


shrewder  in  learning  to  recognize  new 
faces  than  others.  They  are  better  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  more  active  and 
more  successful  in  identifying  the  char¬ 
acteristics  which  are  most  revealing  and 
distinctive.  The  same  is  true  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  recognize  words.  In  all  types  of 
visual  perception,  the  range  of  subtlety 
and  skill  is  very  great.  There  is  a  world 
of  difference  between  the  way  a  well- 
trained  artist  and  an  inexpert  person, 
for  example,  views  a  painting.  The 
former  sees  the  distinctive,  unusual 
features  which  the  less  experienced 
person  cannot  discern.  The  former 
would  be  much  more  effective  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  bet^veen  similar  items  with¬ 
in  the  class.  He  could,  for  example, 
tell  the  original  from  an  expertly  made 
copy  on  the  basis  of  differences  which 
would  be  unobserved  by  the  unsophisti¬ 
cated.  In  the  teaching  of  reading  this 
fact  implies  that  the  teacher  must  help 
the  child  learn  to  see  accurately  the 
more  helpful  features  for  purposes  of 
quick  and  accurate  identification. 

In  all  studies  of  perception  it  appears 
that  one  begins  by  distinguishing  items 
within  a  general  category  from  each 
other  on  the  basis  of  general  charac¬ 
teristics.  Sometimes  the  characteristic 
is  not  an  outline  of  a  pattern  of  the 
whole,  although  there  is  usually  some 
sense  of  that,  but  a  vague  impression 
of  some  one  or  more  of  the  distinctive 
details.  More  typically,  there  is  a 
vague  impression  of  the  thing  as  a 
whole  with  more  or  less  clear  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  one  or  more  of  the  details. 
Progress  is  one  of  refinement;  it  is  one 
of  learning  to  see  the  total  pattern  more 
clearly  and  of  identifying  the  more  sig¬ 
nificant  component  details  more  swift¬ 
ly  and  accurately.  This  process  of  re¬ 
fining,  making  more  insightful  the 
analysis  of  the  thing  as  a  whole  and  its 
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componert  goes  on  steadily  in  those 
who  continue  to  learn. 

The  investigations  of  perception  in 
general  psychology  also  have  shown 
that  items  can  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  before  the  observer  realizes 
what  it  is  that  makes  them  different. 
This  is  true  of  perceiving  that  one  ob¬ 
ject  is  farther  away  than  another.  Psy¬ 
chologists  have  discovered  quite  accur¬ 
ately  the  clues,  and  there  are  many  of 
them,  by  means  of  which  one  achieves 
this  type  of  perception,  but  the  layman 
is  totally  unaware  of  most  of  these 
clues. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  exists 
in  word  recognition.  Children  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  two  words  from  each  other 
without  knowing  exactly  how  they  did 
so.  "Well,”  they  will  say,  “they  just 
look  different.”  That  is  to  say,  a  per¬ 
son  can  achieve  a  fairly  high  level  of 
perception  without  having  analyzed  the 
basis  on  which  he  achieved  such  a  dis¬ 
tinction.  For  example,  a  child  doesn’t 
need  to  know  as  such  the  printed  letters 
of  the  alphabet  in  order  to  recognize 
words  or  to  read  sentences.  As  Wheeler 
and  Perkins  point  out,  "A  child  learns 
sounds  perfectly  and  can  pronounce 
them  perfectly  before  he  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  individual  letters.  Similar¬ 
ly,  he  can  learn  these  without  having 
studied  the  alphabet  or  knowing  that 
such  a  thing  exists.  The  alphabet  is 
not  necessary  until  one  faces  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  writing.”  (4)  This  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  unimportant  to  help 
youngsters  identify  the  basis  on  which 
thev  may  successfully  distinguish  one 
word  from  another.  Quite  the  con- 
trarv  seems  to  be  the  truth.  While  a 
child  profits  by  being  left  to  his  own 
ingenuity  sufficiently. to  make  him  alert 
to  search  for  clues  on  his  own,  the 
evidence  is  that  he  makes  better  prog¬ 


ress  when,  having  really  become  active, 
an  expert  points  out  some  of  the  bases 
of  word  discrimination  which  have 
proved  to  be  most  helpful.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  instruction  in  word 
recognition  should  provide  such  guid¬ 
ance. 

The  study  of  the  perception  of  visual 
objects  of  all  sorts  has  shown  also  the 
error  in  an  old  educational  conception 
that  the  best  way  to  help  a  child  to 
become  analytical  in  his  word  recogni¬ 
tion,  to  achieve  independence  in  work¬ 
ing  out  the  recognition  and  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  words,  is  first  to  study  the 
component  parts  of  words  and  their 
equivalent  sounds,  or  some  of  the  pho¬ 
nograms  and  their  equivalent  sounds 
and  then  to  blend  or  combine  them  into 
words.  It  is  not  asserted  that  this  is 
utterly  useless,  although  it  does  disturb 
and  mislead  some  pupils.  It  is  merely 
that  the  policy  puts  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  The  more  normal  and  helpful 
procedure  is  to  take  the  words  as  wholes 
and  then  proceed  to  analyze  them  for 
the  purpose  of  discerning  the  various 
helpful  components  as  parts  of  the 
totality.  It  is  a  process  of  continually 
refining  the  process  of  seeing  wholes 
as  patterns  of  recognized  parts.  When 
one  encounters  an  unfamiliar  word, 
the  task  is  one  of  seeing  the  components 
in  the  whole.  The  important  and  the 
difficult  part  of  the  analysis  is  to  find 
the  telltale,  especially  the  familiar  fea¬ 
tures,  and  to  see  the  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  pattern  or  combination 
which  makes  up  the  whole.  The  parts 
should  be  seen  as  components  of  the 
whole,  and  not  as  separate  items. 

The  typical  textbook  in  psychology 
does  not  give  many  suggestions  which 
may  be  applied  to  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  word  recognition.  A  few 
pointers  may  be  picked  up  in  a  discus- 
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sion  of  learning  in  general  and  a  few 
others  in  the  treatment  of  abstraction 
and  generahzation.  There  is,  however, 
a  very  large  hterature  of  experimental 
studies  of  improvement  and  other  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  perception  of  all  sorts 
of  visual  objects  and  relationships.  A 
survey  of  such  studies  does  produce  a 
few  pointers  applicable  to  the  teaching 
and  learning  of  word  recognition.  Some 
of  these  which  seem  to  have  some  sig¬ 
nificance  will  be  reviewed  briefly  in  the 
remainder  of  this  article. 

There  has  long  been  a  popular  con¬ 
viction  that  it  should  be  possible  to  find 
some  kind  of  training  which  will  shar¬ 
pen,  or  broaden,  or  otherwise  improve 
perception  in  a  general  way  so  that  the 
individual  is  more  competent  in  learn¬ 
ing  through  visual  observation  of  any 
kind  of  object.  In  a  review  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  this  point  contained  in  several 
hundred  studies  of  perception,  Eleanor 
J.  Gibson  writes  as  follows:  (2) 

These  results  (she  is  referring  to 
the  experimental  studies  just  re¬ 
viewed)  did  not  lay  the  ghost  of 
formal  discipline  for  there  continued 
to  be  claims  that  the  “power  of 
attention”  could  be  trained  and  that 
perceptual  "skill”  could  be  increased 
by  practice  in  tachistoscopic  viewing. 
To  continue  the  quote,  she  states  that 
the  studies  show  that 

.  .  .  practice  effects  were  specific 
and  that  transfer  occurred  only  in 
proportion  to  similarity  of  the  tasks. 
In  one  study,  for  example,  no  trans¬ 
fer  was  found  from  tachistoscopic 
training  with  letters  to  other  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  author  of  this  study 
concluded  that  there  was  no  "G  fac¬ 
tor”  of  perceptual  skill. 

After  surveying  a  number  of  studies 
which  were  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  pupil’s  general  power 


of  word  perception  by  means  of  flash 
meter  and  similar  types  of  training,  she 
states  that  “none  demonstrates  conclu¬ 
sively  that  flash  meter  training  or  eye 
movement  training  is  superior  to  other 
methods.”  From  these  studies  we  may 
conclude  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  real  possibility  of  general  training 
on  geometrical  designs,  or  letters,  or 
other  items  which  will  transfer  over 
and  in  general  make  more  effective  a 
pupil’s  efforts  to  learn  to  recognize 
words. 

The  experimental  evidence  is  that 
specific  help  will  be  neded  in  learning 
to  perceive  effectively  each  and  every 
kind  of  material.  Skills  required  for 
effectively  working  out  the  recognition 
and  pronunciation  of  words  must  be 
acquired  directly  by  guidance  and  intui¬ 
tion  in  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of 
word  recognition  itself. 

Laboratory  and  other  studies  tend 
also  to  show  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
rang**  in  expertness  in  the  perception 
of  any  one  kind  of  material.  The  best 
examples  are  the  outstanding  sharpness 
developed  by  blind  people  for  auditory 
discrimination  and  by  various  groups  of 
specialists,  such  as  tea  tasters,  piano 
tuners,  and  the  like.  The  facts  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  teacher  who  is  expert  in 
her  field,  provided  she  is  aware  of  how 
her  expertness  has  come  about,  what 
clues  or  devices  she  uses,  and  has  saga¬ 
city  in  explaining  or  demonstrating 
them  to  pupils,  can  be  of  very  great 
help.  They  indicate,  furthermore,  that 
the  process  of  developing  skill  in  word 
recognition  is  not  one  that  reaches  a 
maximum  in  a  year  or  two.  Continu¬ 
ous  improvement  in  everv'  phase  of 
word  perception  may  be  expected  under 
proper  incentives  and  adequate  guid¬ 
ance  for  an  unlimited  number  of  years. 

The  experimental  studies,  especially 
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those  conducted  in  the  Air  Corps  and 
other  phases  of  the  aimed  service  for 
improving  the  perception  of  shapes, 
T^’.ch  as  those  of  ships,  or  airplanes,  or 
10  refine  the  recognition  of  weak  audi¬ 
tory  symbols  and  the  hke,  tend  to  show 
that  there  is  great  value  in  a  systematic 
program  devised  to  cover  all  or  most  of 
the  good  procedures  and  good  bases  of 
analysis.  This  will  probably  be  true 
in  the  field  of  word  recognition.  A 
systematic  program,  however  informal¬ 
ly  the  individual  is  carried  through  it, 
which  leads  onward  through  increasing¬ 
ly  complex  t>’pes  of  analysis,  which 
directs  the  pupil  to  increasingly  subtle 
and  useful  bases  of  analysis,  will  in 
most  cases  be  exceedingly  valuable. 

There  are  some  teachers  who  argue  that 
the  child  who  is  very  adept  in  word  recog¬ 
nition  should  not  be  bothered  by  going 
through  anything  like  a  pre-arranged 
program  designed  to  direct  his  attention 
to  and  increase  his  skill  in  utilizing  the 
many  clues  useful  in  word  recognition, 
such  as  letters,  letter  sounds,  visual 
digraphs,  their  sounds,  syllables,  and  so 
on.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  more 
able  pupils  should  not  be  forced  to  labor 
through  such  a  program.  It  is  the  rare 
individual  who  will  not  find  in  some 
of  these  activities  suggestions  for  clues 
and  procedures  that  he  has  not  pre¬ 
viously  acquired.  Consequently,  while 
instruction  should  be,  as  will  be  pointed 
out  later,  and  was  suggested  above, 
largely  individual,  even  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  astute  learner  can  profit  by 
being  carried  through  a  systematic  pro¬ 
gram  as  efficiently  and  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  which  will  introduce  him 
to  all  of  the  useful  devices  and  clues 
in  this  particular  realm  of  skills. 

The  experimental  studies  tend  to 
show  that  in  most  cases  individual  chil¬ 
dren  profit  from  different  types  of 


approaches  in  different  degrees.  All 
may  need  to  be  introduced  to  the  entire 
variety  of  good  techniques  in  order  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  ascertain  which 
type  of  clue  or  approach  is  most  fruit¬ 
ful  and  which  are  least  fruitful  for 
them.  Persons  of  very  high  levels  of 
skill  are  not  all  alike  in  the  clues  that 
they  emphasize  and  in  the  techniques 
that  they  apply.  The  differences  may 
be  due  in  part  to  native  variations  in 
competence  or  to  the  accidents  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Some  children  find  and  push  for¬ 
ward  to  high  level  certain  types  of 
approach  which  others  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  found  less  to  their 
liking.  Wide  individual  differences 
within  certain  limits  may  be  exf)ected 
among  learners  quite  as  there  are  con¬ 
siderable  variations,  again  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits,  in  the  way  the  finest  base¬ 
ball  batters  stand  at  the  plate. 

Another  suggestion  supported  both 
by  general  psychological  theory  and  by 
researches  in  the  field  of  perception  is 
that  the  program  for  teaching  children 
high  level  skills  in  word  recognition 
should  provide  incentives,  for  the  child 
to  go  it  alone  as  much  as  possible.  If 
the  teacher  can  get  the  pupil  interested 
in  the  game  of  puzzling  out  words,  find¬ 
ing  their  telltale  features,  and  dis¬ 
covering  the  most  effective  type  of 
approach  by  himself,  the  game  is  half 
won.  The  work  of  puzzling  out  the 
recognition  and  pronunciation  of  a 
word  is  really  one  of  discovery  and  in¬ 
vention.  Emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
the  individual’s  own  enterprise  in  try¬ 
ing  by  himself  to  discover  the  best 
methods  of  attack.  Here  the  pupil 
must  be  taught  not  merely  how  to  be 
taught,  but  more  important,  hovs-  to 
learn  by  himself,  how  to  develop  self¬ 
initiative.  If  he  knows  how  to  employ 
a  searching  analytical  attack  with  en- 
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thusiasm,  he  will  have  acquired  the 
most  important  single  technique  needed 
to  become,  in  the  long  run,  an  expert 
in  word  recognition. 

It  is  found  also  in  the  experimental 
studies,  a  finding  confirmed  by  psycho¬ 
logical  principles,  that  much  can  be 
gained  by  learners  at  any  stage  by  con¬ 
ferring  with  others,  joining  together 
on  occasions  to  study  words,  to  report 
to  each  other  what  clues  they  see  or 
what  devices  they  find  useful,  what 
stumbling  blocks  they  have  encountered. 
There  is  considerable  profit  in  getting 
children  to  talk  about  their  procedures 
in  word  recognition.  When  they  do 
so,  they  tend  to  become  more  alert  in 
analyzing  their  own  procedures  and  in 
becoming  more  aware  of  the  limitations 
and  merits  of  each  of  them.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  the  program  in  the 
school,  even  in  the  first  grade,  should 
encourage  children  to  get  together,  com¬ 
pare  notes  and  tr)’  to  find  the  best 
methods  to  use. 

In  many  areas  of  perception  it  is 
found  that  one  will  profit  by  developing 
at  some  stage,  often  quite  early,  what 
may  be  called  a  general  method  of 
attack.  This  is  the  case  of  developing 
a  certain,  usually  somewhat  simple, 
series  of  steps  to  pursue  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  difficulties  are  substantial. 
For  example,  in  word  recognition  a 
reasonably  good  pattern  would  be  some¬ 
thing  hke  the  following.  First  the  child 
looks  at  the  word  as  a  whole  very  quick¬ 
ly  and  tries  to  see  whether  it  comes  to 
Iiim  at  once  on  the  basis  of  a  mere 
glance  at  the  general  configuration.  If 
it  does  not  come  to  him,  then  he  might 
look  at  the  word  somewhat  more  care¬ 
fully,  perhaps  observing  especially  the 
first  half  and  then  the  second  half  to 
see  whether  the  totality  becomes  clear 


or  whether  he  can  see  some  recogniz¬ 
able  large  component,  such  as  “ing”  or 
"ought”  or  “the.”  If  these  steps  fail, 
then  he  might  search  in  somewhat 
greater  detail  for  syllables.  If  the  syl¬ 
labic  approach  does  not  succeed  he  may 
look  for  smaller  units,  such  as  familiar 
diagraphs,  or  even  individual  letters. 
In  other  words,  here  is  a  case  of  a 
general  pattern  of  attack  which  moves 
from  the  simplest  and  quickest  survey 
through  intervening  steps  toward  the 
slowest,  most  detailed  approach. 

There  seems  to  be  reason  to  beheve 
that  teaching  children  to  study  all  un¬ 
familiar  words  with  a  general  technique 
somewhat  of  this  type  would  be  valu¬ 
able.  It  should  be  noted  furthermore 
that  children  may  study  for  years  with¬ 
out  themselves  hitting  upon  any  such 
systematic  general  procedure.  They 
may  jump  around  irregularly  from  one 
device  to  another,  and  in  such  a  case 
they  may,  by  sheer  accident,  have 
missed  the  one  type  of  analysis  which 
would  have  solved  the  problem  for 
them. 

A  final  principle  emerging  from  the 
experimental  work,  one  that  has  been 
known  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  one  that  has  been  impUed  in  state¬ 
ments  above,  is  that  the  higher  level 
skills  are  not  the  same  as  lower  level 
skills  done  a  little  faster  or  more  accu¬ 
rately.  The  process  of  improving  per¬ 
ception  of  any  class  of  objects,  such  as 
words,  is  one  which  involves  continuous 
reorganization  and  new  patterning. 
There  is  always  the  danger,  moreover, 
that  a  child,  finding  himself  reasonably 
successful  with  a  somewhat  inferior 
procedure  in  analyzing  words,  may  not 
push  beyond  it.  He  may  rest  on  his 
oars  when  he  feels  his  technique  is 
“good  enough”  and  remain  for  years 
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operating  on  that  level.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  skill  in  word  recognition 
that  can  be  acquired  and  it  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  teacher’s  task  to 


keep  an  eye  on  the  youngsters  and  see 
that  they  keep  moving  along  until 
desirable  high  levels  of  expertness  are 
reached. 
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Guiding  Growth  in  Beading.  By  Mar¬ 
garet  G.  McKim.  New  York:  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  1955. 

Margaret  G.  McKim's  book,  entitled  Guid¬ 
ing  Grou’th  in  Reading,  may  well  be  termed 
a  supplement  to  the  several  excellent  texts 
by  other  authors  who  stress  basic  principles 
and  sL'quences  in  teaching  reading.  Miss 
McKim  plunges  into  an  elaboration  of  pro¬ 
cedures  and  practices  by  which  well  accepted 
theory  can  be  implemented. 

Perhaps  nowhere  has  so  broad  a  concept 
of  flexible  grouping  throughout  the  grades 
been  spelled  out  so  helpfully.  By  vivid  por¬ 
trayal  of  children  and  teachers  at  work  in 
classrooms.  Miss  McKim  gives  the  impression 
of  seeing  children  in  action.  The  novice,  or 
the  teacher  of  long  experience  who  wants 
to  modernize  her  teaching  will  gain  insight 
and  confidence  from  this  presentation.  The 
reader  is  shown  how  a  few  children  at  a 
time  are  introduced  to  reading  in  a  first 
grade.  Yet  all  the  children  are  progressing 
and  meeting  their  needs  within  suitable 
groups.  At  higher  levels,  grouping  is  seen 
with  more  frequent  shift  in  purpose,  size, 
and  duration  as  more  independent  work 
habits  and  more  varied  needs  develop.  Here 
grouping  appears  as  a  natural  part  of  class¬ 
room  living. 

Miss  McKim  handles  well  the  use  of 


workbooks,  reporting  to  parents,  the  problem 
of  left-handedness,  the  child’s  need  of  in¬ 
sight  concerning  his  own  progress,  and  the 
child’s  need  for  class  status. 

Less  adequately  treated  in  this  volume  are 
the  introduction  and  development  of  skills 
needed  in  the  intermediate  grades  in  the 
content  areas;  the  procedures  and  values  in 
informal  testing;  the  relation  between  stand¬ 
ardized  test  results  and  instructional  level 
in  reading;  and  the  interpretation  of  such 
symptoms  as  slow  reading,  lip  reading,  fin¬ 
ger  pointing,  etc.  Miss  McKim  suggests 
treating  symptoms  rather  than  causes. 

Miss  McKim  consistently  stresses  the 
teaching  of  skills  functionally  when  need 
arises.  Yet,  especially  in  the  primary  grades, 
she  seems  to  imply  the  systematic  develop¬ 
ment  of  skills.  Her  position  might  lead  to 
too  much  incidental  teaching,  especially  at 
the  intermediate  level. 

Parts  of  Miss  McKim’s  book  have  an  in¬ 
spirational  quality.  Her  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  children  cannot  escape 
her  readers.  In  her  portrayal  of  living  in 
the  classroom  she  seems  to  achieve  an 
approach  to  what  Dr.  Ernest  Horn  terms 
a  “one  to  one  relationship  between  life  in 
school  and  life  outside  of  school.” — Linda 
Cleora  Smith,  State  Teachers  College, 
Cortland,  N.Y. 
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Perception  as  Part  of  the 

Total  Reading  Process 

By  RUTH  STRANG 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

The  reading  process  begins  with  a  message  that  is  carried  by  the  nervous 
the  perception  of  printed  words  system;  (2)  identification  of  the  total 
in  die  passage.  But  the  percep-  form  or  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
don  of  these  words  is  not  a  simple  the  word;  and  (3)  comprehension  of 
matter;  it  depends  on  many  conditions  meaning,  which  involves  many  interre- 
within  the  individual  and  in  the  read-  lated  nerve  pathways.  Let  us  now  ex- 
ing  situation.  The  reader’s  life  experi-  plore  some  of  the  many-sided  aspects 
ences  as  well  as  his  specific  experiences  of  perception  in  reading, 
with  reading;  his  concept  of  himself, 

attitudes,  reading  skiU,  general  mental  Perception  As  A  Physical  Process 
alertness,  and  goals  for  the  future  all  To  read  it  is  necessary  to  see  the 
influence  his  perception  of  any  new  black  marks  on  white  paper  —  their 
reading  situation.  The  reading  mate-  length,  shape,  identifying  details.  To 
rial  itself  may  exert  a  pull  or  a  block  have  an  accurate,  clear  visual  impres- 
in  certain  directions.  sion  of  printed  material  the  eyes  must 

Not  only  do  past  and  present  life  be  functioning  normally.  The  indi¬ 
experiences  and  hopes  for  the  future  vidual  must  achieve  coordination  be- 
influence  an  individual’s  perception  of  tiveen  the  two  eyes.  This  coordination 
each  new  reading  experience,  but  his  is  often  achieved  by  the  time  the  child 
perception  largely  determines  what  and  is  two  years  of  age.  From  this  stand- 
how  he  reads.  He  will  reject  certain  point  the  child  can  use  his  eyes  for 
books  and  articles  if  he  is  not  interested  reading  purposes  at  a  very  early  age. 
in  them  or  if  he  thinks  they  are  too  A  few  gifted  children  do.  However, 
difficult  or  “baby  stuff.”  His  percep-  the  eyeball  does  not  reach  its  mature 
tion  of  the  situation  will  also  guide  the  size  and  proportion  until  the  child  is 
reading  process,  showing  him  when  to  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  Close  work 
skim,  when  to  read  carefully,  and  when  such  as  reading  may  stimulate  the  eye 
to  stop  and  think  about  what  he  has  to  grow  longer  more  rapidly  than  it 
read.  Moreover,  the  reading-situation-  should  and  cause  nearsightedness, 
as-perceived  influences  the  individual’s  Therefore,  although  the  child  may  be 
comprehension,  interpretation,  and  visually  and  psychologically  ready  to 
memory  of  the  selection  read.  Percep-  read  at  an  early  age,  he  should  be  pro- 
tion  permeates  the  whole  reading  pro-  tected  from  using  his  eyes  excessively, 
cess.  without  diminishing  his  eagerness  to 

Perception  in  reading  may  involve  learn  through  reading.  Books  writh 
three  mental  tasks:  (1)  translation  of  large  print,  experience  charts,  and 
the  visual  stimulus  of  the  word  into  varied  activities  not  requiring  close 
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work  will  help  to  solve  this  dilemma. 

Since  the  psychology  of  word  per¬ 
ception  has  been  reviewed  so  well  by 
Anderson  and  Dearborn  (1),  we  will 
merely  summarize  their  main  points 
here.  Inexperienced  readers  use  indi¬ 
vidual  letters  as  cues  to  word  percep¬ 
tion.  The  high  and  the  low  letters, 
the  capital  letters,  the  initial  letter  of 
the  word,  the  “ascenders  and  descend¬ 
ers,”  and  the  vowels  have  been  found 
to  be  particularly  useful  in  word  recog¬ 
nition.  The  more  mature  reader,  es¬ 
pecially  with  familiar  words,  is  more 
likely  to  perceive  the  word  shape  or 
pattern.  Instead  of  paying  attention  to 
each  letter  of  the  word,  the  mature 
reader  has  learned  to  recognize  sylla¬ 
bles,  and  finally  the  word  pattern  as 
a  whole. 

How  the  eyes  perceive  printed  words 
and  phrases  involves  the  whole  con¬ 
troversy  over  eye  movements  and  the 
possibility  of  increasing  the  perception 
span  by  tachistoscopic  methods  (flash¬ 
ing  words  and  phrases  to  be  recognized 
in  a  small  fraction  of  a  second).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Anderson  and  Dearborn  (1), 
most  people  usually  can  take  in  at  least 
twice  as  many  words  using  the  flash- 
meter  or  tachistoscope  as  they  appre¬ 
hend  in  their  normal  reading.  “The 
reason  why  he  does  not  make  greater 
use  of  his  visual  capabilities  is  that  at 
each  fixation  the  eye  will  take  in  only 
as  much  as  the  mind  will  comprehend. 
The  mind  is  the  limiting  factor,  not  the 
range  of  vision”  (1,  p.  136). 

However,  there  is  something  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  quick-exposure  methods. 
Even  though  the  average  perception 
span  is  already  more  than  adequate  for 
reading  purposes,  training  in  word  and 
phrase  recognition  may  increase  the 
speed  with  which  we  associate  the  per¬ 


ception  of  the  printed  symbol  with  its 
meaning. 

Perception  as  Psychologically 
Determined 

Perception  is  not  a  simple  visual  task. 
To  some  extent,  it  is  psychologically 
determined.  A  person’s  perception 
varies  systematically  from  situation  to 
situation.  Various  conditions  of  light¬ 
ing,  printing,  degree  of  meaningfull¬ 
ness  of  the  reading  material,  and 
method  of  presentation  may  alter  the 
size  of  a  person's  perceptual  span. 

Numerous  experiments  have  shown 
the  effect  of  environmental  and  per¬ 
sonal  factors  on  individuals’  perception. 
For  example,  in  one  experiment  by 
Singer  (3)  squares  with  meaningful 
content  were  perceived  significantly 
larger  than  blank  squares  or  than  those 
containing  a  circle  or  a  nonsense  figure. 
This  result  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  way 
in  which  the  squares  were  presented  in 
the  experimental  instruction.  Hunger 
likewise  w'as  found  to  affect  perception. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  social  factor 
in  perception.  Extroverts  in  one  experi¬ 
ment  were  reported  to  have  perceived 
more  accurately  than  the  control  group. 
In  another  experiment  setting  up  an 
arbitrary  group  standard  resulted  in 
gradual  conformity  to  the  group  stand¬ 
ard,  but  only  within  certain  limits;  the 
maximum  conformity  was  obtained 
when  the  standard  >vas  near  the  median 
of  all  the  scores.  It  was  significant 
that  conformity  to  the  group  standard 
often  evoked  satisfaction  whereas  fail¬ 
ure  to  conform  produced  uneasiness. 
In  fact,  “the  individual  constructs  his 
perceived  world  ...  in  accordance 
with  the  maintenance  of  maximum 
stability,  endurance,  and  consistency” 
(4).  This  perception  of  his  world  in¬ 
fluences  the  place  of  reading  in  the 
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individual’s  total  life.  His  idea  of  him' 
self  is  an  important  determiner  of  how 
he  spends  his  free  time  —  whether 
predominantly  in  viewing  tele\ision  or 
auto  riding  or  in  more  scholarly  pur¬ 
suits  involving  reading.  In  school,  his 
achievement  is  similarly  influenced  by 
the  way  he  perceives  himself  and  the 
school  activities  with  reference  to  his 
goals  and  purposes. 

Our  perception  of  a  new  situation  is 
influenced  by  our  previous  experiences 
with  similar  situations.  This  has  im¬ 
portant  implication  for  teaching  read¬ 
ing.  Retarded  readers  bring  to  a  new 
reading  situation  the  feelings  of  anxiety', 
inadequacy,  hopelessness  which  pre- 
nous  failure  and  frustration  have  en¬ 
gendered.  Accordingly,  they  approach 
the  new'  reading  problem  without  eager¬ 
ness  and  the  desire  to  put  forth  the 
effort  that  effective  reading  demands. 

Our  perception  of  the  new  reading 
situation  not  onl /  determines  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  book,  chapter,  or  article; 
it  also  influences  our  selection  of  w'hich 
book  to  read,  which  parts  to  read,  what 
we  get  out  of  the  reading,  and  what 
we  remember.  This  perception  guides 
our  reading  at  everv'  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
cess. 

Much  may  be  learned  from  studies 
with  children  about  the  way  in  which 
perception  is  stereotyped  —  in  which 
unlikeness  is  ignored  to  make  the  pres¬ 
ent  perception  fit  into  a  preconceived 
pattern.  For  example,  abominahle  may 
be  perceived  as  adominal  by  a  person 
with  a  background  in  physiology.  Ul¬ 
cerated  may  be  perceived  as  accelerated 
by  a  student  who  has  been  skipped  a 
grade  or  not  skipped  w’hen  he  had  hop¬ 
ed  he  would  be. 

Recognition  of  meaning  is  a  dynamic 
process.  All  sorts  of  life  experiences 
influence  the  meaning  which  an  indi¬ 


vidual  gives  to  the  words  he  reads.  Life 
experiences  crystallized  into  attitudes 
may  affect  comprehension  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  read,  especially  the  making  of 
inferences  and  judgments  about  the 
author  (2). 

It  is  not  too  far-fetched  to  say  that 
perception  is  of  w’orld-wide  importance. 
The  way  nations  perceive  one  another 
“across  oceans  of  misunderstanding” 
leads  to  peace — or  war.  The  way  dic¬ 
tators  perceive  their  role  determines  the 
course  of  action  they  advocate  for  the 
nation.  The  way  in  which  the  vast 
number  of  illiterates  in  every  country 
perceive  the  importance  of  reading  helps 
to  determine  their  interest  and  effort 
in  learning  to  read. 

Practical  Applications 

The  role  of  perception  in  reading 
should  be  recognized  in  all  work  with 
individuals  and  with  groups.  First,  the 
\isual  efficiency  of  each  student  should 
be  checked.  John  who  w'as  farsighted 
could  perceive  printed  words  only  with 
difficulty  and  discomfort.  Any  visual 
defects  should  be  detected  and  so  far 
as  possible  corrected,  as  a  basic  proced¬ 
ure. 

Second,  children  should  learn  to  look 
— to  distinguish  between  objects,  to 
note  details  in  pictures,  all  of  which 
paves  the  way  to  perception  of  words. 
From  this  standpoint  tachistoscopic  de¬ 
vises  may  be  useful;  they  give  a  mechan¬ 
ical  stimulus  to  pay  attention — an  es¬ 
sential  condition  for  quick  and  accurate 
perception. 

Third,  perception  should  be  selective. 
Children,  in  beginning  to  read,  can  be 
helped  to  notice  identifying  details  of 
words.  The  unification  of  these  details 
into  w’ord  forms  or  patterns  may  be 
facilitated  by  an  abundance  of  easy, 
interesting  reading  material. 
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Fourth,  the  influence  of  environmen¬ 
tal  conditions  on  perception  in  reading 
should  be  recognized  and  provision 
made  for  creating  conditions  conducive 
to  effective  reading.  The  size  of  print, 
length  of  line,  lighting,  meaningfulness 
or  usefullness  of  the  material,  and  other 
conditions  that  affect  clear,  quick  per¬ 
ception  should  be  given  attention. 

Fifth,  the  influence  of  conditions 
within  the  individual  should  be  recog¬ 
nized.  Among  these  are  his  self-con¬ 
cept  and  more  specifically  his  idea  of 
himself  as  a  reader;  inner  conflicts  that 


may  be  preventing  him  from  concen¬ 
trating;  resistances  to  reading  growing 
out  of  family  attitudes  and  tensions; 
a  heavy  weight  of  failure  and  negative 
attitudes  toward  him. 

All  these  and  more  make  perception 
a  complicated,  variable  process.  But, 
since  it  is  such  a  basic  process,  we 
should  try  to  create  conditions  in  which 
printed  material  can  be  seen  clearly  and 
the  impression  quickly  carried  to  the 
brain  and  associated  with  the  previous 
experiences  that  make  it  meaningful. 
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Personal  Factors  Influencing 

Perception  in  Reading 

By  DAVID  H.  RUSSELL  and  PATRICK  J.  GROFF 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 

This  issue  of  Education  deals  may  affect  a  child’s  interpretation  when 
largely  with  perception  of  words,  he  reads  even  a  concrete  sentence  hke 
Every  teacher  knows,  however,  “The  horse  works  on  a  farm.”  Even 
that  children  also  perceive  phrases,  sen-  more,  his  experiences  and  his  emotions 
tences,  paragraphs  and  longer  passages,  influence  the  meaning  he  derives  when 
Children’s  percepts  of  words  or  sen-  he  reads  such  a  sentence  as,  “James  had 
tences  are  not  separate  occasions,  nor  a  strange,  cruel  father."  Not  all  of 
even  one  of  a  succession  of  objects  like  these  related  factors  are  under  the  con- 
beads  on  a  string.  Rather,  they  are  trol  of  the  teacher,  but  a  wise  teacher 
part  of  ever-changing  mental  activity  recognizes  that  perception  involves 
linked  to  preceding  sensations  of  chart  many  factors. 

or  printed  page  and  merging  into  subse-  Most  word  perception  is  not  a  sim- 
quent  concepts  and  thinking  processes,  pk,  one-to-one  response  to  a  stimulus. 
The  teacher  is  concerned,  not  so  much  Controlled  laboratory  studies  of  percep- 
with  an  isolated  event  such  as  calling  tion  in  reading  probably  place  greater 
a  word-part  or  word,  but  with  the  emphasis  upon  visual  or  auditory'  func- 
child’s  understanding,  interpretation  tioning  than  any  other  ty’pe  of  research, 
and  use  of  the  material  perceived.  The  but  Buswell  (5),  for  example,  has 
child’s  perception  is  a  process  of  organ-  shown  that  more  than  superficial  recog- 
izing  and  interpreting  the  sensations  he  nition  is  involved,  that  central  processes 
receives  from  written  or  printed  stimuli  of  thinking  are  part  of  the  process.  In 
so  that  these  materials  of  thinking  be-  bis  recent  monograph  on  the  “Func- 
come  available  for  further  use.  tional  Motor  Efficiency  of  the  Eyes  and 

In  the  act  of  perception  the  child  Its  Relation  to  Reading,”  Gilbert  (9) 
does  not  respond  only  to  verbal  black-  found  that  the  visual  efficiency  of  the 
and-white  by  itself.  As  he  reacts  to  reader  is  affected  by  a  variety  of  condi- 
label,  chart  or  printed  page  he  also  re-  tions  in  the  material  read  and  the  read- 
sponds  to  a  host  of  memories,  images,  er  himself.  Currently,  one  of  the  most 
emotional  components,  and  other  en-  active  topics  in  the  psychology  of  per- 
vironmental  factors.  It  is  our  conten-  ception  is  the  study  of  how  personal, 
tion  that  reading  is  a  thinking  process  emotional  and  social  factors  influence 
and  that,  although  the  types  of  thinking  what  a  person,  sees,  hears  and  feels, 
are  probably  few,  the  materials  of  While  many  of  the  studies  in  the 
thinking  are  undoubtedly  varied  and  psychology  of  perception  have  adults  as 
numerous.  A  score  of  memories  and  subjects  and  do  not  necessarily  involve 
images,  opinions,  beliefs,  and  attitudes,  reading,  a  few  general  findings  may  be 
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mentioned  briefly.  Blake  and  Ramsey 
(3)  have  collected  thirteen  chapters 
illustrating  the  large  place  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  unique  organization  of  needs,  sets, 
attitudes  or  hypotheses  has  in  determ¬ 
ining  what  he  will  perceive.  In  a 
different  area,  projective  tests  are  based 
on  the  knowledge  that  different  persons 
will  find  different  things  in  an  ink-blot, 
picture  or  incomplete  sentence.  In  a 
third  area,  Bruner  and  Postman  (4) 
reported  that  in  tachistoscopic  expo¬ 
sures,  words  are  perceived  more  quickly 
if  they  are  "high-valued”  words.  They 
are  perceived  more  slowly  if  they  are 
"anxiety-laden”  or  emotionally  charged 
stimuli  rather  than  neutral  words. 

The  effect  of  emotionally-toned  read¬ 
ing  material  upon  perception  has  been 
demonstrated  with  children.  Experi¬ 
mental  evidence  of  this  phenomenon 
was  obtained  as  long  ago  as  fifty  years. 
However,  the  impetus  for  further  study 
has  come  more  recently.  Carter  (6)  has 
shown  through  a  word  association  ex¬ 
periment  that  efficiency  in  learning  was 
greatest  for  words  that  affected  the  in¬ 
dividual  child  emotionally.  Results  of 
a  study  by  McCaul  (11)  indicated  the 
direct  effect  of  emotion  upon  longer 
passages  of  reading  and  upon  reading 
interpretation.  In  the  seventh  through 
tenth  grades  about  sixty  p>er  cent  of  the 
pupils  gave  reading  responses  influ¬ 
enced  by  attitudes  to  various  political 
figures.  Pupils  with  an  initially  favor¬ 
able  attitude  toward  such  a  figure  tend¬ 
ed  to  ascribe  favorable  motives  to  this 
person  and  pupils  with  initially  unfa¬ 
vorable  attitudes  tended  to  endow  such 
figures  with  unfavorable  motives.  In 
other  words,  interpretation  of  character 
was  influenced  by  previously  established 
attitudes  as  well  as  the  actual  facts  in 
a  three-page  selection. 


McKillop  (12)  further  analyzed 
some  relationships  between  attitudes, 
values  and  perception  of  reading  pas¬ 
sages.  She  found  that  attitudes  toward 
Negroes,  Communism  and  Israel  have 
different  effects  depending  uix)n  the 
type  of  response  called  for  in  the  read¬ 
ing.  The  attitudes  seem  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  determining,  *  not  answers  to 
specific  statements  in  the  passage,  but 
judgments  where  the  pupil  is  required 
to  make  inferences  not  specifically 
stated  in  the  printed  materials.  As  long 
as  questions  dealt  with  exact  details, 
many  of  the  students  were  able  to  find 
a  right  answer  and  did  not  reply  how 
they  felt  about  the  passage.  But  when 
the  questions  required  the  reader  to 
read  "between  the  lines”  wrong  answers 
in  the  direction  of  the  attitude  were 
more  frequent.  The  choice  of  a  title 
for  a  passage  or  a  description  of  the 
author,  for  example,  gave  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  an  emotional  factor  to  show 
its  influence. 

Cronbach  (7)  found  that  the  set  of 
an  individual  causes  him  to  give  re¬ 
sponses  to  test  items  different  from 
what  would  be  given  if  the  same  con¬ 
tent  were  presented  in  different  form. 
The  child’s  perception  of  test  forms  may 
influence  his  reading  scores. 

Sear’s  (13)  conclusion  that  success 
in  reading  is  measured  by  the  closeness 
of  the  child’s  level  of  aspiration  and  his 
performance  gives  further  leads  as  to 
how  this  personal  factor  conditions  per¬ 
ceptual  efficiency  in  reading.  In  an 
experiment  similar  to  Sear’s  and  involv¬ 
ing  perceptual  reading  skills,  Anderson 
and  Brandt  ( 1 )  found  that  motivation 
through  successful  achievement  favor¬ 
ably  affected  achievement  in  the  per¬ 
ceptual  reading  of  numbers. 

In  an  unpublished  pilot  study  the 
second  author  of  this  article  has  tried 
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to  extend  these  and  other  investigations 
by  using  different  types  of  reading  con¬ 
tent  (10).  He  explored  relationships 
between  a  child’s  attitudes  and  what  he 
perceives  in  a  short  passage.  Before 
reading  different  types  of  content,  chil¬ 
dren  in  grades  five  and  six  indicated 
their  attitudes  toward  reading  and  to 
specific  topics  later  met  in  print.  In¬ 
complete  results  of  the  study  tend  to 
indicate  that  the  critical  reading  abilit\' 
of  children  is  related  to  their  attitude 
toward  what  they  read.  Their  percep¬ 
tion  of  paragraphs  and  longer  passages 
seems  related  to  their  emotional  set 
toward  the  topics  read. 

Indications  that  deeply  personal  mo¬ 
tives  influence  perceptual  ability  can  be 
definitely  noted  in  the  studies  outlined 
above.  The  improtance  of  finding  more 
precisely  how'  these  emotional  factors 
influence  reading  and  other  behavior 
has  been  recognized  by  Anderson  (2) 
and  other  learning  theorists.  The  slow¬ 
ness  with  which  experimental  evidence 
on  the  effect  of  emotion  upon  percep¬ 
tion  is  accumulated  seems  to  underline 
the  complexity  of  this  important  prob¬ 
lem. 

Teachers  are  necessarily  busy  help¬ 
ing  groups  of  children  to  identify  and 
recognize  words.  Whether  the  teacher 
uses  “whole”  methods  or  more  analytical 
methods  of  instruction,  the  child  must 
learn  to  recognize  words  if  he  is  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  a  sentence, 
paragraph  or  longer  passage.  The  re¬ 
search  quoted,  however,  suggests  that 
it  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher  to  look 
after  the  words  and  that  comprehension 
of  larger  units  will  thereby  look  after 
itself.  Reading  is  a  meaningful  process 
and  many  factors  influence  the  meaning 
a  child  obtains  from  a  passage.  It  isn’t 


easy,  but  the  teacher  has  to  know  the 
selection  and  the  child. 

Conclusion 

The  child’s  perception  of  words,  sen¬ 
tences  and  passages  is  affected  by  many 
more  factors  than  the  visual,  aditory  or 
kinaesthetic  methods  in  which  he  is 
trained  by  the  teacher.  Other  articles 
in  this  issue  have  indicated  some  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  these  vari¬ 
ous  methods.  The  present  report  sug¬ 
gests  that  percepts  are  often  a  private 
affair. 

Much  additional  evidence  needs  to 
be  gathered  before  detailed  •  statements 
can  be  made  regarding  this  generaliza¬ 
tion  as  it  affects  the  reading  process. 
However,  the  evidence  from  completed 
research  allows  for  some  general  con¬ 
clusions. 

For  each  child,  as  he  reads,  his  per¬ 
ceptions  are  uniquely  his  own,  especial¬ 
ly  where  the  content  is  emotional  or  the 
material  is  relatively  unstructured.  The 
child’s  background,  set  and  needs  will 
largely  determine  what  he  perceives  in 
a  stor\'  or  even  a  factual  article.  He 
notes  many  stimuli  more  or  less  simul¬ 
taneously  in  “inter-sensorv’”  percepts 
which  lead  to  concepts  and  thinking 
processes.  There  is  much  basis  for  the 
belief  that  simple  perceptual  judgments 
can  be  improved  by  practice  (8),  but 
evidence  is  now  accumulating  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  personality  and  experimental 
factors  vitally  affect  a  child’s  perception 
of  what  he  reads.  The  teacher  cannot 
control  all  these  factors  for  they  may 
have  their  roots  in  early  experiences  in 
home  and  neighborhood.  But  a  wise 
teacher  can  be  aware  that  the  primer 
story  of  a  happy  family  may  be  hated 
and  rejected  by  Mary  who  comes  from 
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a  broken  home,  or  that  Bill,  in  the  sixth 
grade,  finds  escape  in  sports  stories  to 
compensate  for  his  inadequacies  on  the 
playground.  Different  children  will 


perceive  very  different  things  in  stories, 
poems  or  articles,  and  in  characters  or 
actions.  Who  is  to  say  which  interpre¬ 
tation  is  correct? 
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The  Poor  Man’s  Guide  to  Europe.  By 
David  Dodge.  With  Illustrations  by  Irv 
Koons.  N.Y.  Random  House.  $3.50. 

Here  is  the  1955  edition  of  “The  Poor 
Man’s  Guide  to  Europe.”  This  annual  has 
helped  many  a  school  teacher  to  make  the 
trip  to  Europe  on  a  tight  budget  and  to 
enjoy  every  moment  of  the  holiday.  By  the 
same  token,  it  has  helped  the  more  affluent 
supervisor  and  administrator  to  do  the  same. 
As  there  are  tricks  in  every  trade,  so  there 
are  ways  to  make  the  European  trip  at  mini¬ 
mum  cost  by  taking  advantage  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hints  given  in  this  brief  and  witty 
volume.  The  book  is  a  must  for  all  educa¬ 
tors  who  plan  a  summer  in  Europe.  Take 
it  along  with  you;  it  will  save  you  hours  of 
time  and  loads  of  your  hard-earned  money. 
— William  P.  Sears 


An  Introduction  to  Clinical  Psycholo¬ 
gy.  Edited  by  L.  A.  Pennington  and  I.  A. 
Berg.  New  York.  The  Ronald  Press.  1954. 

Beginning  with  the  historical  development, 
current  problems,  and  professional  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  field  of  clinical  psychology,  the 
author  proceeds  to  describe  some  of  the  tools 
with  which  the  clinician  works,  approaches 
to  clinical  activities,  and  discusses  the  new 
techniques  for  uncovering  new  problems  and 
devising  more  meaningful  phrased  hypothe¬ 
ses.  Ten  new  chapters  have  been  added  to 
this  revised  edition  and  those  chapters  which 
have  been  retained  from  the  earlier  edition 
have  been  carefully  revised.  'The  volume  is 
valuable  to  orient  the  clinician-in-training 
and  to  provide  definite  information  for  such 
specialists  as  social  workers  and  others  who 
coordinate  work  in  the  clinical  laboratory. — 
S.  M.  Amatora.  St.  Francis  College,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 


Recognition  of  Long  Words 

By  E.  W.  DOLCH 
University  of  Illinois 

A  PRACTICAL  schoolman  of  long  lists  are  obviously  common  words.  But 
experience  said  some  time  ago  look  at  the  lists  for  the  various  school 
that  he  did  not  see  why  there  years.  It  will  be  found  that  during  the 
was  so  much  fuss  about  reading.  “It  primary  years,  the  great  majority  of  the 
is  all  very  simple,”  he  said.  “You  just  words  are  monosyllables,  or  little  words, 
know  the  little  words,  you  sound  out  But  these  words  are  “used  up”  in  a  few 
the  big  ones,  and  you  know  what  it  years.  Beginning  with  the  fifth  year 
says.  No  one  can  stop  you.”  list  (words  met  with  during  the  fourth 

We  now  know  which  are  the  little  year  in  reading)  the  lists  are  about  half 
words  that  are  most  useful,  and  how  polysyllables,  that  is,  words  of  more 
to  teach  them,  but  the  problem  of  the  than  one  syllable.  (We  know  that  the 
"long  words”  is  still  with  us.  A  recent  dictionary  says  a  “polysyllable  is  a  word 
research  points  out  that  this  is  no  small  of  several  syllables,  especially  of  more 
problem.  Some  time  ago  a  list  was  pub-  than  three,”  but  let  us,  for  purposes  of 
lished  combining  eleven  big  studies  in  simplicity  call  a  one  sydlable  word  a 
vocabulan’.  This  list  contains  19,000  monosyllable,  and  a  word  of  more  than 
words.  (It  includes  the  Thorndike  one  syllable  a  polysyllable.  This  is  a 
20,000  but  leaves  out  the  proper  names  usage  that  would  help  discussion  and 
on  that  list.)  These  are  probably  the  thinking  very'  much.) 

19,000  most  common  words  in  reading  The  real  point  is  that,  beginning 
matter  in  English.  As  a  check,  this  with  the  new  subjects  of  the  fourth 
list  was  gone  through  in  order  to"count  grade  and  for  the  rest  of  school  and  of 
the  number  of  one-syllable  words,  that  after  life,  the  problem  of  every  school 
is,  the  “little  words.”  In  the  whole  subject  and  of  every  kind  of  reading  is 
19,000,  there  were  only  3,000  one  the  “long  word”  or  the  polysyllable, 
syllable  words.  That  leaves  just  16,-  Monosyllables  do  still  come  up  at  times, 
000  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  but  they  are  few.  It  is  true  that  we 
These  16,000  are  the  most  common  continue  to  meet  inflections  of  mono- 
‘long  words.”  But  from  them  on,  most  syllables,  such  as  those  with  the  ending 
of  the  rest  of  the  words  in  the  600,000  —ing,  and  so  on.  But  these  are  still 
word  dictionary  are  ‘long  words,”  that  monosyllables  if  we  teach  the  children 
is,  words  of  more  than  one  syllable.  how  to  take  off  the  inflectional  ending. 

If  we  think  of  the  three  primary  Inflected  or  "changed  monosyllables” 
grades  as  the  time  to  learn  the  common  are  not  what  we  can  properly  call  ‘long 
words,  that  is,  the  "little  words,”  we  words.” 
can  then  think  of  all  the  rest  of  school- 

ing  as  the  time  for  the  'hig  words."  .  Aftackiag  the  Long  Words 
This  fact  is  pointed  up  by  a  study  of  A  very  common  method  of  attack  on 
the  spelling  lists  used  in  schools.  These  a  long  word  is  to  take  off  prefixes  and 
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suffixes.  This  is  a  good  method,  espe¬ 
cially  when  we  are  emphasizing  word 
meaning.  Prefixes  and  suffixes  do  alter 
the  meaning  of  a  root  or  stem,  and  the 
way  they  alter  it  should  he  known. 
Therefore,  emphasis  should  be  put  on 
prefixes  and  suffixes  just  as  soon  as  the 
children  can  discover  this  alteration  of 
meaning.  Obviously,  it  should  not  go 
faster  than  they  can  discover  it.  For 
instance,  the  prefix  “un-”  in  “undo,” 
"untie,”  "uncommon”  and  the  like  will 
easily  be  discovered,  and  the  effect  of 
the  prefix  can  be  understood.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  children  should 
at  once  take  up  the  meaning  of  "pre-” 
and  other  prefixes.  We  always  tend  to 
try  to  go  too  fast  with  this  matter  of 
prefixes  and  suffixes.  If  we  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  call  them  to  our  attention,  then 
we  will  have  a  guide  as  to  when  to 
study  them.  The  study  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes  would  naturally  begin  with  the 
third,  grade  perhaps,  and  continue  on 
through  all  the  other  grades  and  into 
high  school.  But  we  will  not  follow 
the  common  practice  of  trying  to  crowd 
the  subject  into  a  short  time,  thus  doing 
violence  to  the  children’s  language  by 
tiy'ing  to  get  them  to  think  of  unfamil¬ 
iar  roots  or  unfamiliar  changes  in  those 
roots. 

However,  the  greatest  defect  of  the 
approach  through  prefixes  and  suffixes 
is  that  these  concern  relatively  few 
words  and  do  not  give  a  general  method 
of  attack  on  all  long  words.  Stauffer 
found  that  24%  of  Thorndike’s  20,000 
words  have  prefixes,  but  this  also  says 
that  76%  of  those  common  words  do 
not.  That  is,  roughly  three  words  out 
of  four  in  the  elementary  school  do  not 
have  prefixes.  So  let  us  teach  prefixes 
and  suffixes  at  the  proper  time,  but  let 
us  also  ask  how  one  should  attack  other 


words  which  do  not  have  prefixes  or 
suffixes. 

A  second  common  attack  on  long 
words  is  "finding  small  words  in  big 
words.”  Here  we  do  not  mean  the  find¬ 
ing  of  stems  in  words  that  have  regular 
endings,  such  as  finding  “look”  in  “look¬ 
ing.”  That  really  should  be  called 
“identifying  the  original  word.”  In¬ 
stead,  we  mean  working  out  a  long 
word  by  the  aid  of  groups  of  letters  in 
them  that  happen  to  be  httle  words. 
An  instance  is  seeing  the  word  "tent” 
in  "contentment,”  or  the  word  “public” 
in  "publication.”  We  all  know  that 
children  do  use  this  method  of  working 
out  big  words.  We  all  use  it.  How¬ 
ever,  should  this  method  be  recom¬ 
mended?  One  study  with  this  method 
was  made  on  words  in  Fourth  Grade 
readers.  The  results  showed  that,  about 
40%  of  the  time,  the  correct  word  re¬ 
sulted,  and  about  60%  of  the  time,  the 
wrong  result  was  found.  We  all  know 
instances  of  error,  as  when  one  pro¬ 
nounces  the  word  as  "caw-ine”  instead 
of  "ca-nine”  just  because  the  small  word 
is  seen  at  the  beginning.  Even  though 
the  chances  of  real  help  are  many,  we 
must  conclude  that  this  method  cannot 
be  fully  recommended. 

Third,  the  most  common  method  of 
teaching  attack  on  long  words  is  just 
showing  children  how  particular  words 
are  actually  divided.  A  child  may  be 
sent  to  the  dictionary  and  asked  to 
write  a  long  hst  of  words  divided  as 
done  in  the  dictionary.  Or  when  a 
child  comes  to  a  long  word,  he  may  be 
told  what  its  usual  division  is.  So  all 
we  do  is  just  to  say,  “Well,  these  words 
are  divided  this  way.”  This  telling  how 
particular  words  are  divided  does  not 
give  a  method.  It  does  not  give  rules. 
It  actually  leaves  it  to  the  child,  con- 
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sciously  or  unconsciously,  to  form  his 
own  rules  or  method.  Most  teachers 
and  most  textbooks  know  only  this 
method.  They  can  say  how  any  par¬ 
ticular  word  is  divided,  but  the>  can¬ 
not  say  what  the  rules  for  division  are. 
The  child  has  to  find  them  for  himself 
if  he  is  to  do  so  at  all. 

Rules  for  Recognition  of  Long  Words 

There  is,  however,  a  definite  help 
that  can  be  given  children  for  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  long  words.  There  are 
rules  that  help  in  recognition  of  what 
word  is  meant. 

First,  however,  we  must  emphasize 
that  these  are  not  rules  for  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  English.  Rules  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
large  dictionan-  in  20  pages  t^f  fine 
print.  The  pronunciation  of  English 
is  a  very  complicated  thing.  The  sound¬ 
ing  of  different  letters,  of  different  syl¬ 
lables,  and  of  different  words  depends 
on  language  origins,  on  word  relation¬ 
ships,  on  letter  relationships,  and  so  on. 
No  school  child,  not  even  a  school 
teacher,  can  know  all  of  these  things. 
The  only  safe  way  to  find  out  just  how 
any  word  is  pronounced  in  English  is 
to  get  out  the  dictionaiy  and  study  the 
respelling  that  is  given  after  the  word. 
No  simple  rules  can  take  the  place  of 
such  a  study. 

Second,  we  are  dealing  only  with  the 
recognition  of  words  that  a  child  has 
already  heard.  He  may  or  may  not 
know  the  meaning,  but  he  does  know 
the  sound  of  the  word  if  he  could  only 
recognize  it.  We  are  definitely  not 
dealing  with  words  which  the  child  has 
never  heard.  If  he  tries  to  work  out 
a  word  and  does  not  recognize  a  famil¬ 
iar  sound,  he  must  ask  someone  what 
the  word  is  or  go  to  the  dictionary  and 
find  out  just  what  the  sound  is.  As 
we  have  said,  no  rules  can  give  the  cor¬ 


rect  sounding  for  Engfish.  An  attempt 
to  sound  out  words  that  have  never 
been  heard  gives  such  mistakes  as  “for- 
mu-la,”  “hypo-thesis,'’  and  so  on.  In¬ 
stead,  we  are  dealing  only  with  the 
recognition  of  long  words  that  the  child 
has  heard  before.  Reading  can  give 
him  meaning,  but  it  cannot  give  him 
the  correct  sound  if  he  has  never  heard 
it. 

Third,  recognition  of  long  words 
requires  intelligence.  Very  often,  the 
context  suggests  what  the  word  might 
be,  and  the  rules  for  recognition  tell 
quickly  if  that  is  the  right  word  or  not. 
Rules  for  recognition  can  never  do  more 
than  get  the  reader  near  to  the  right 
sound.  They  can  never,  as  we  have 
said,  give  the  exact  sound.  Then  if 
the  reader  gets  close  to  the  correct 
sound,  his  intelligence,  together  with 
the  context,  will  tell  him  what  the 
word  is. 

The  Three  Rules  for  Recognition  of 
Long  Words 

1.  Every  rowel  or  voire/  combina¬ 
tion  means  a  syllable. 

Children  are  interested  to  listen  to 
someone  and  to  hear  that  every  syllable 
means  a  vow’el  or  vow’el  combination. 
They  can  count  the  syllables  in  words 
heard.  They  can  say  words  they  look 
at  and  see  that  "every  vowel  or  vowel 
combination  means  a  syllable.”  Of 
course  "vowel  combination”  means 
vowels  that  go  together,  such  as  oa,  ou, 
oi,  and  so  on. 

In  class,  the  teacher  can  wTite  long 
w'ords  on  the  board  and  ask  a  child  to 
take  the  chalk  and  put  a  check  mark 
over  every’  vowel  or  vowel  combination. 
The  check  marks  show  the  number  of 
syllables. 

2.  Divide  syllables  between  two  con¬ 
sonants  that  are  between  vcnvels  or  in 
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front  of  one  consonant  that  is  between 
vowels. 

Children  can  understand  the  reason 
for  this  division.  If  the  vowels  make 
the  noises  or  sounds,  the  consonants 
show  how  the  vowel  sounds  are  begun 
and  how  they  are  ended,  as  in  seen, 
rich,  and  so  on.  So  if  we  find  two 
consonants  between  vowels  in  a  long 
word,  the  first  usually  ends  the  syllable 
before  them,  and  the  second  usually 
begins  the  syllable  after  them.  But 
children  should  look  out  for  the  di¬ 
graphs,  such  as  th,  ch,  and  so  on.  They 
are  never  divided. 

3.  Usually  a  syllable  that  ends  in 
a  vowel  has  the  long  trowel  sound,  and 
a  syllable  that  ends  in  a  consonant  has 
the  short  sound  of  the  vowel. 

This  rule  for  recognition  begins  with 
the  word  “usually”  just  because  there 
are  many  exceptions.  For  recognition, 
we  recommend  that  the  child  try  the 
sound  that  the  rule  would  give;  and  if 
the  word  is  not  recognized,  try  the  other 
sound.  It  is  recognition  we  are  after, 
and  not  the  exact  sounding  shown  in 
the  dictionary'.  We  must  also  look  out 
for  the  vowel  with  r,  as  the  r  is  prac¬ 
tically  never  divided  from  the  vowel, 
and  it  has  a  special  sound  (far,  her,  sir, 
for,  fur).  Of  course  there  are  more 
vowel  sounds  than  the  short,  the  long, 
and  the  sound  with  r  but  again  we  are 
only  trying  to  get  close  enough  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  word.  Only  the  dictionary 
gives  the  fully  accurate  sound. 

Method  of  Presentation 

In  teaching  these  rules  for  recogni¬ 
tion  of  long  words,  one  should  empha¬ 
size,  as  we  have,  that  it  is  only  recog¬ 
nition  we  are  after,  not  the  accurate 
pronunciation,  which  can  be  found 
only  from  the  respelling  in  the  diction¬ 
ary. 


Then  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  chil¬ 
dren  sample  words  that  illustrate  the 
three  rules  and  that  can  be  used  to 
remember  them.  Proper  names  are 
good  for  this  purpose,  especially  local 
geographic  and  other  names.  In  the 
West,  the  word  Kansas  illustrates  divi¬ 
sion  and  the  short  sound  of  vowels;  the 
word  Dakota  shows  division  and  the 
long  sound.  In  the  Midwest,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  shows  the  short  sound,  and  Ohio 
the  long  sound.  In  the  East,  Penn- 
sylvauia  illustrates  all  the  rules,  but 
shows  more  than  two  consonants  be¬ 
tween  vowels,  and  an  exception  to  the 
long  sound  in  the  letter  i.  In  our  rule 
3,  the  word  usually  must  be  empha¬ 
sized. 

But  the  best  practice  with  the  three 
rules  comes  in  all  the  school  subjects. 
In  spelling,  the  children  can  try  the 
rules  to  see  if  they  work.  “Do  the 
sounds  of  the  letters  give  the  sound  of 
the  word?”  If  they  do,  they  can  be 
used  to  remember  the  right  spelling; 
if  they  do  not,  the  exception  can  be 
used  to  remember  the  right  spelling. 
In  arithmetic,  new  words  can  be  tried 
out  to  see  if  they  follow  the  rules.  In 
history,  science,  health,  all  new  words 
can  be  checked  by  the  whole  class. 
Classes  like  to  do  this.  It  will  help 
them  to  give  attention  to  the  spelling 
problem  in  every  word,  and  will  develop 
skill  in  use  of  the  Rules  for  Recogni¬ 
tion. 

With  small  children,  exceptions  to 
rules  discourage.  But  older  children 
are  interested  in  exceptions.  Here  the 
teacher  can  give  added  information  that 
will  be  most  interesting.  For  instance, 
the  word  “Philadelphia”  does  not  di¬ 
vide  before  the  single  consonant  I,  but 
there  is  a  reason.  We  have  a  rule  that 
in  pronunciation,  we  usually  do  not 
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divide  a  root.  The  root  here  is  “phil” 
which  we  see  in  “philanthrophy”  and 
elsewhere.  That  is  why  this  word  does 
not  follow  the  rules  at  that  point.  In 
the  word  “helper,"  the  rules  would  di¬ 
vide  into  hel-per,  whereas  the  rule  for 
not  dividing  the  root  would  give  us 
help-er.  Which  do  we  really  say?  The 
children  will  be  much  interested  to  try 
this  out.  If  the  class  finds  a  violation 
of  one  of  the  rules  and  goes  to  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  they  will  often  find  very  inter¬ 
esting  information  about  the  meaning 
or  origin  or  structure  of  words. 


To  summarize,  beginning  with  the 
fourth  or  fifth  grade,  long  words  in 
reading  are  the  big  problem.  We  can 
use  no  rules  to  teU  us  the  right  sound 
for  words  we  have  never  heard,  but  for 
words  we  have  heard,  there  are  rules 
for  recognition.  We  will  find  that  the 
children  have  much  fun  in  the  use  of 
these  rules,  and  they  will  have  a  big 
part  of  their  reading  problem  solved. 
To  repeat  what  the  schoolman  said, 
"You  just  know  the  little  words,  you 
sound  out  the  big  ones,  and  you  know 
what  it  says.  No  one  can  stop  you.” 


CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Reviewed  by  PAUL  ZANKOWICH 
Teacher,  East  Meadow  Public  Schools 
(Oo  Military  Leave) 


Susan  Cornish.  By  Rebecca  Caudill. 
N.Y.  The  Viking  Press.  1955.  $2.75. 

Here  is  a  fine  junior  novel  for  teen-age 
girls.  Susan  Cornish  began  teaching  under 
most  unfavorable  circumstances.  She  was 
only  eighteen  and  she  had  no  proper  training 
when  she  began  her  professional  career  in 
a  one-room  school  in  a  small,  neglected 
Southern  community.  But  Susan  had  what 
it  takes  to  tackle  a  difficult  job.  She  met 
opposition  and  many  obstacles  but  she  man¬ 
aged  to  get  the  community  behind  her. 

Qreen  Door  to  the  Sea.  Written  and 
illustrated  by  Erick  Berry.  N.Y.  The  Vik¬ 
ing  Press.  1955.  $2.75. 

When  Letty  gave  up  her  good  nurse  to 
another  patient,  she  did  one  of  the  wisest 
things  in  her  life.  Letty  was  recovering 
from  polio  and  she  was  spending  her  con¬ 
valescence  with  her  family  in  Jamaica.  She 
discovered  that  she  could  get  about  by  her¬ 
self  if  she  really  tried.  Then  she  found  out 
that  even  a  girl  with  a  crutch  could  be  use¬ 
ful.  The  story  tells  how  Letty  helped  and 
inspired  numerous  people  in  the  community. 
A  refreshing  story  for  all  children,  handi¬ 
capped  or  not. 


On  Your  Own  Two  Feet.  By  Bessie  F. 
White.  Illustrated  by  Joshua  Tolford.  N.Y. 
Ariel  Books.  Farrar,  Straus  and  Co.  1955. 
$2.75. 

Tor  and  Gunda  were  two  very  happy  Nor- 
weigen  children  until  an  avalanche  swept 
away  their  parents  and  their  hope.  Things 
looked  black  indeed  for  these  youngsters. 
But  they  could  never  forget  their  parents’ 
motto  “On  Your  Own  Two  Feet.”  The 
story  tells  how  these  children  worked  out 
an  adjustment  and  lived  a  happy  life.  All 
the  color  of  Norweigen  life  is  caught  in  the 
vivid  text  and  in  the  superb  illustrations. 

The  One  and  Only.  By  Margaretta 
Brucker.  N.Y.  Ariel  Books.  Farrar,  Strauss 
and  Co.  1955.  $2.75. 

The  One  and  Only  is  a  novel  for  high 
school  people  or  for  those  in  the  junior  high 
school.  Lynn  Fairchild,  sixteen  and  light¬ 
hearted,  was  never  given  much  responsibility 
by  her  parents  and  they  still  thought  of  her 
as  a  child.  When  the  news  came  that  her 
brother  had  died  in  Korea,  Lynn  suddenly 
faced  more  problems  than  it  seemed  possible 
for  her  to  cope  with.  But  she  faced  them 
like  an  adult.  And  when  her  parents  went 
away  on  a  trip,  Lynn  found  she  could  make 
decisions.  She  also  found  that  her  point 
of  view  toward  high  school  had  changed,  too. 
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„  1955  INSTITUTE  on  READING  - 

NOVEMBER  Unto  19,  inclusive 

m 

EMPHASIS:  BASIC  SKILLS  IN  READING. 

In  1955,  the  emphasis  will  be  on  difiFerentiated  guidance  for  the  devekq;>- 
ment  of:  j 

1.  Permanent  and  worthwhile  interests  in  reading  (including  sum¬ 

mary  and  interpretation  of  researches  on  the  development  of 
interests).  g 

2.  Versatility  and  independence ^in  phonics  and  related  aspects  of 

'  word  perception  and  recogniticm  (including  the  needs  of  begin¬ 

ners  as  well  as  more  mature  readers). 

3.  Thinking  and  related  aspects  of  comprehensicHi  (including  the 
needs  of  the  gifted). 

EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMS:  The  last  session  of  the  Institute  is 
organized  to  evaluate  local  and  state  reading  jntigrams  submitted  by 
delegates.  Both  existing  and  projected  programs  are  evaluated.  Dele¬ 
gates  should  vrrite  fmr  specific  instructions  on  the  ixeparation  of  their 
reports  which  must  be  submitted  before  October  15th. 

TYPE  OF  PROGRAM:  Demonstrations,  lectures,  discussions,  and  small 
A  group  seminars  will  be  focused  on  reading  needs  in  classroom  situa- 
tions,^kindergarten  through  college. 

DEMONSTRATORS  AND  SPEAKERS:  Nationally-known  specialists  in 
the  language  arts  and  child  development  include  Dr.  Matilda  Bailey, 
Dr.  Emmett  A.  Betts,  Miss  Dilys  Jones,  Dr.  Ethel  Maney,  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Nemoy,  Miss  Ruth  E.  Oaks,  Dr.  Linda  C.  Smith,  Miss  Carolyn 
M.  Welch,  Mrs.  Rosemary  Green  Wilson,  Miss  Josephine  Wolfe,  and 
W'-’',  others  to  be  announced  in  the  printed  program. 

HEADQUARTERS  HOTEL:  The  fi^jamin  Franldin  Hotel,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  will  be  the  official  headquarters  for  the  Institute.  Since  hotel 
facilities  are  at  a  premium,  reservations  should  be  made  immediately. 
M  Information  <m  hotel  reservations  will  be  included  in  advance  registra¬ 
tion  materials.  ^ 

ENROLLMENT:  Since  the  enrollment  is  limited,  advance  registration  is 
required.  For  a  copy  of  the  program,  hotd  reservations,  and  other 
Institute  information,  write: 


BETTS  READING  CLINIC 
257  West  Montgomery  Street 
Haverford,  Pennsylvanit 
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THE  QIHCE  M.  ABBOTT  TEACHERS’  ABEHCT 

OIIACK  M.  ABBOTT,  M*NAan 

120  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  16,  MASS. 

MKMBKR  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  TCACHCRS'  AOCNCItS 


lOOkh  ANNIVERSARY  ~  1855  .1955 

Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 

366  nrm  avenue  new  YORK  city  B^n  PK*MiWlKei«tin  7.9066 

E.  R.  MULFORD, 

Memhtr  Natkmdl  AuodMkm  of  Teackm’  A§eneiet  A  Superior  Agency  for  Superior  People 
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■vlmJsi^mlw  a  Tii.TitwiTHsssBooNSLoa  r.  a.  ertMiM  TMT 

‘-M.  d  T.  A.  f»HILADBLNHIA  7.  NA.  fUmmepmUm d-ltU  if 

WRITS  PMONt  . VISIT  PISCCMSt 

QumtUr  TemeUeem  mud  IPomtUome  Umted  TkrougMomt  Uie  Temr  SHTNI 

From  Nbw  Yorlc~f*lillad«lptila  Suburban  Araaa  ta  DIatant  Pointa 


Mmtbtr-M.  A  T.  A. 


Clinton 
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TEACHER  AGENCY 

If  it  is  a  position  in  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Alaska,  we  can  find  it  for  you.  Enroll  now. 

706  Soudi  Fosrtk  SirssI  Qlnlos,  ^owa 


Northeast  Teachers  Agency 

Box  603,  Burlington,  Vermont 

We  recommend  to  desirable  podtions  in  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
WRITE  FOR  REGISTRATION  FORM. 


TXACHEBS  HEEDED— Hemantary— Secondary— College.  We  have  oflScially  listed, 
bondreda  ol  splendid  positions.  Why  not  inTostigate  these  through  us?  Our  many 
yean  oi  experience  in  placing  teachers — over  30  yesue  under  the  seme  management 
— gire  you  expert  guidance— ao  important  in  aeeking  a  position.  Write  immediately, 
^ou  hare  ereiything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  Icsa.” 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Establlahed  1880  Saooesaor  to  THB  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

905  HOETE  SEVEHTH  STREET,  ALLEHTOWH,  PEHHA. 

Member  NationBl  Aasooiation  of  TaBcbers*  AgenoieB 
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^  NBWCOMB  a  OAUaa  CO.,  Printer*. 
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